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Balkite Power Units 
for telephone and telegraph service 


7 Telephone and Telegraph 
Balkite Pasie Units are designed 
to furnish direct current from an AC sup- 
ply for the operation of telephone selectors 
and telegraph circuits. They furnish this 
power direct without the use of batteries. 
They are also adapted to furnishing cur- 
rent for many other uses. 


Type T Balkite Units are complete, 
including the rectifier, filter circuit, and 
control apparatus. Balkite rectifier cells, 
transformers and accessories are also fur- 
nished separately where the user desires 
to assemble his own apparatus. 


Where low voltage batteries are re- 
quired in addition to higher voltage DC 
power, Balkite Power Units are often used 
in connection with the Balkite Trickle 
Charging System in various applications. 
The typical installation shown above con- 


sists of two Balkite Power Units for operat- 
ing telephone selectors and two Balkite 
Chargers with batteries furnishing cur- 
rent to transmitter and control circuits. 


Balkite Telephone Selector Power 
Units are made in various sizes to give 
voltages from 140 to 420 at currents up to 
400 ma. They operate from 115 or 230 
volts 60 cycle power. Special models can 
be provided for 25 cycle power or greater 
outputs. 

Balkite Telegraph Power Units are 
supplied in various sizes to deliver out- 
puts up to 200 ma. at 80 to 320 volts. 
(Units giving larger outputs can also be 
furnished.) 

All Balkite Power Units are shipped 
complete ready to install. We also furnish 
separate rectifier cells, transformers and 
other accessories if desired. 


Manufactured by 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


RAILWAY SALES AND SERVICE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA BY 


Alaindy 


Compare 


porate 
AN INTERNATIONAL SALES & ENGINEERING 


SERVICE /or RAILWAYS 


Harrison Bldg. 30 Church Street Marquette Bldg. 


Sales Representatives in Australia and New Zealand 
General Railway Signal Co., Pty Led. 
Chancery House, 440 Little Collins St. 
Melbourne, Australia 
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Eng. Materials, Ltd, 
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Double Service at a Lower Cost 


T# E proposal of the Southern Pacific to take off two 

passenger trains and substitute four bus schedules 
on a portion of the San Francisco-Ogden line, reported 
in a recent issue of the Motor Transport Section of the 
Railway Age, is an instance of the way in which the rail- 
ways are bettering their passenger service with respect 
to frequency at a cost less than that of providing the 
fewer schedules. The people living in the small towns 
along the Southern Pacific’s Sacramento-Colfax line 
have had only two local trains in each direction daily, 
and there have been long periods during the day when 
no train service was available. The length of these no- 
service periods will be proportionately shortened by the 
operation of the motor buses on four round-trip sched- 
ules daily. The benefit to the public from this installa- 
tion of bus service is obvious. While doubling its serv- 
ice, the Southern Pacific will at the same time be able to 
lower its cost substantially. 


Safety and Length of Service 


A STUDY made recently on a southwestern railway 
indicates conclusively that the majority of injuries 
are suffered by men who have been in the service long 
enough to know better. In the five years, from 1922 to 
1926 inclusive, there were 399 personal injuries on this 
railway. The study shows that of this number 237 in- 
juries, or more than 59 per cent, were suffered by em- 
ployees with over five years’ service, while employees with 
three to five years’ service suffered 79 injuries, or more 
than 19 per cent. Seventy-eight per cent of the men 
injured had been in service three years or longer, a 
sufficient time in which to learn safety. The point is, 
however, that they had also been in service long enough 
to acquire sufficient confidence in themselves to be 
careless at the wrong time. Of course, in making these 
comparisons account should be taken of the fact that 
the number of employees with more than three years’ 
service is greater, but not sufficiently so to create such a 
preponderance of injuries. The study indicates conclu- 
sively that confidence results in carelessness, and safety 
supervisors should take cognizance of this fact. 


Yard Limit Rules 


RULE 93 is couched in terms sufficiently inclusive so 

that operations within yard limits are left practically 
to the railways’ discretion, provided adequate protection 
is furnished under the terms of Rule 99. The practices 
on different railways vary materially as to clearing the 
main track in yard limits for through trains. In some 
instances, the through trains are protected; in others, 
the yard engines are protected. On the railways where 
through trains are protected in their use of the main 
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track through yards, this has been found to speed the 
operations of through trains, while after a few weeks’ 
operation under this system the yard crews arrange their 
work so that the through trains offer relatively little 
interference. Eventually, certain standards may be set 
in the way of safe operation through yards that will be 
adopted universally. In the meantime, one road, at 
least, has installed a unique system of speeding the 
movement of through trains through some of its yards. 
The yard limit in those yards where only one or two 
shifts are operated is made elastic. In other words, 
these places are considered as yards only during the time 
they are being operated as such. At other times of the 
day or night the yard ceases to exist, so far as the 
operation of through trains is concerned. If, by any 
chance, a yard engine should happen to move on the 
main track during the time the yard limits are not ef- 
fective, it must protect itself thoroughly against the 
movement of trains the same as if it were out on the 
road where there were no yard limits. This practice 
has been found to save a great deal of time for the 
through trains and to offer no additional hazards, since 
yard operations are protected during the time yard 
engines are working. 


State Motor Transport Regulation 


GEVERAL decisions of state authorities on applica- 

tions for bus operating permits give eloquent testi- 
mony,as to the wisdom of regulation of interstate lines in 
some such measure as intrastate lines are now regulated. 
New Jersey offers several excellent examples. The last 
few miles of routes going from that state into New York 
City offer obstacles to the motor vehicle—highway con- 
gestion and the ferry trip across the Hudson. For this 
reason several operators conceived the idea of terminat- 
ing their lines in Jersey City, allowing passengers to 
complete the trip more expeditiously on the Hudson 
tubes. This change of terminus, however, puts the high- 
way carrier on an intrastate basis and authority to oper- 
ate must be secured from the state commission. Several 
such applications have been made and, while some have 
been granted, others have been denied, which simply 
means that carriers are now operating on an interstate 
basis which would not be in business if the same meas- 
ure of supervision were exercised over them as over 
intrastate lines. In Pennsylvania recently an interstate 
carrier which operated from Harrisburgh to Philadel- 
phia via Camden, N. J., was ordered to desist, the ex- 
tension of the route into New Jersey being held “a mere 
subterfuge or scheme to evade the law.” As long as 
highway carriers are permitted to conduct themselves 
as interstate carriers in a manner in which state author- 
ities would not permit in intrastate operation, uncer- 
tainty and confusion must remain in highway transpor- 
tation. There will be uneconomic competition between 
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various bus lines and between bus lines on the one hand 
and other agencies of transportation on the other. 


Trafic Department and Car Mules 


XPERIENCE shows that thirty miles per car per 

day is a reasonable car mileage for the railways to 
make every day, and that it should be exceeded when 
conditions are favorable. To increase miles per car per 
day the railways have been conducting educational cam- 
paigns among employees and eliminating time wastes 
in car movement wherever possible. It may safely be 
said that, so far as the operating department is con- 
cerned, most railways are doing everything possible to 
increase car miles. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that the traffic department may assist materially 
in this regard. Cars being held for diversion or re- 
consignment are a fruitful source of delays and it is 
in this regard that the co-operation of the traffic depart- 
ment should be solicited. Traffic representatives having 
jurisdiction over diversions and reconsignments should 
he impressed with the necessity of saving car-time. By 
placing the order for diversion or reconsignment 
promptly at the proper point, ahead of the time the car 
arrives, if possible, a great many car-days may be saved. 
In addition, this will result in operating economies, 
since it will, in many cases, obviate the necessity of 
switching the car into the “hold” track, and later switch- 
ing it out again. 


Britain’s Non-Stop Runs 


REAT BRITAIN during the summer just past set 

up new records for non-stop passenger train serv- 
ice, having had no less than 10 such runs each day 
ranging upward from 199 miles. The longest, on the 
London & North Eastern from London to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was 268 miles. This run has been discon- 
tinued for the winter, but the London, Midland & 
Scottish, which operated a 236-mile non-stop run from 
London to Carnforth during the summer, is now run- 
ning its “Royal Scot” non-stop between London and 
Carlisle, a distance of 299% miles. This run, how- 
ever, the Railway Gazette (London) points out, 
is not the fastest on the long non-stop basis, the 
Great Western’s “Cornish Riviera Express” still hold- 
ing that record, covering the 226 miles from London 
to Plymouth at a scheduled speed of 56.5 m.p.h. One 
of the locomotives regularly assigned to this run, the 
“King George V,” was on display at Baltimore 
& Ohio’s centenary exposition, where no doubt many 
American railroad men saw it. Finally, it must 
be admitted that there is not necessarily much prac- 
tical merit from an operating standpoint in these long 
distance non-stop runs. It might conceivably be some- 
what more economical to stop once or twice, either for 
mechanical or traffic purposes. However, that in Great 
Britain this non-stop operation captivates the imagination 
of the public cannot be doubted by anyone who reads 
British newspapers. Any additional inconvenience or 
expense of such operation can thus be charged to the 
account of publicity or advertising, and it is probably 
a bargain. Whether greater attention to this specific 
step by the American railroads would attract the same 
degree of public attention, one may well doubt. Our 
public is different, our country is different, our rail- 
roads are different. Varying problems call for vary- 
ing solutions. The important point in merchandising, 
however, is to arouse the interest and keep the attention 
of the public in as many ways as possible—and the spec- 
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tacular has its value in this field, even though it may not 
always conform exactly to a program of the highest 
efficiency in production. Transportation agencies have 
their selling problems just as do the manufacturers of 
other commodities—differing in degree but not in kind. 


Helpful Books for Travelers 


ANY people who travel for pleasure, or even on 

business, for that matter, like to read and study 
in advance about the country through which they will 
pass or which they expect to visit. A suggestion was 
made in the Railway Age of September 10 that passen- 
ger traffic departments by including a selected list of 
good books in their folders and pamphlets, might do 
much to stimulate an interest in travel and assist 
travelers in locating the books that might be of the 
greatest interest and help to them. A variety of titles 
should be included in such lists to suit people of dif- 
ferent tastes. Some may desire historical works, while 
others will be interested in up-to-date information about 
the district, including its resources and other important 
features. Still others may prefer to gain their im- 
pressions from works of fiction, historical or modern. 
The great difficulty which now confronts the prospec- 
tive traveler is to know where he can get information 
about such books. The suggestion was made in the 
above-mentioned editorial that railroad officers might 
secure help in compiling such lists from the local 
librarians along their lines. An even better suggestion is 
that the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
at Washington is well equipped to assist the railroads in 
compiling lists of such books, either for use in connec- 
tion with passenger traffic literature or as the basis for 
libraries on observation cars or at other places. 


Casualties from Sudden Shocks 


AILROADING each year is becoming a less haz- 

ardous occupation, as the accident statisiics issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission show. In 1925, 
the last full year for which detailed figures are avail- 
able, 996 employees on duty lost their lives in train 
service accidents and 188 in train accidents. In 1920 
these totals were 1,685 and 422 respectively. Injuries 
to employees on duty in train and train service accidents 
in the five-year period show a corresponding decrease. 
An examination of the detailed causes of death and in- 
jury, however, does not show in all classifications the 
same uniform decline in casualties. 

Concentration of attention on classifications of acci- 
dents showing but small decrease is important if rail- 
roading is to be made a still safer occupation. One such 
classification is that of employees on duty killed and in- 
jured by sudden stopping and starting, a lurch or jerk 
of a train, or a sudden application of brakes. In 1920 
a total of 33 employees were killed and 3,270 injured 
from these causes. In 1925, 31 were killed and 2,998 
injured. The bulk of these accidents occur in freight 
service. In 1925 freight train miles were 6 per cent less 
than in 1920. Casualties from sudden shocks in the 
same period declined by about the same percentage as 
far as deaths are concerned, and injuries were reduced 
by 8 per cent. On the other hand, by way of comparison, 
total deaths to employees in train and train service ac- 
cidents in the same period were reduced 50 per cent. 

Apparently some study to determine why accidents in 
the “sudden shock” category show so few signs of 
diminution might be profitable. Reasons for this con- 
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dition, however, should be assigned only after scien- 
tific investigation and should not be based on mere con- 
jecture. Some might believe that the increase in average 
cars per freight train from 35.6 to 46.3 in the same 
period had something to do with it. On the other hand 
the great improvement in average draft gear condi- 
tions, mentioned in an editorial in our issue of October 
1, has undoubtedly gone far to mitigate any increase in 
the violence of shocks which might come by reason of 
greater train length. Some improvement undoubtedly 
could be effected by greater care on the part of engine- 
men in the handling of the brakes and in starting. Train- 
men ought to be impressed frequently with the dangers 
of sudden shocks and the necessity for constant care 
while on trains. Finally, casualties might be reduced 
by removing sharp edges and points and by watching 
safety factors more closely in caboose construction. Rail- 
roading is getting safer vear by year, but constant at- 
tention is the only means of insuring improvement. 


The Downward Drift 
of Freight Rates 


ERE are four facts in the railroad history of the 

first eight months of 1927 which merit very se- 
rious consideration by railway officers, members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the public: First, 
the efficiency with which the railways were operated dur- 
ing this period surpassed ail previous records. Second, 
the number of tons of freight carried one mile was 
slightly larger than in the corresponding two-thirds of 
any previous year. Third, freight earnings were small- 
er than in the first two thirds of 1926, or even of 1923. 
Fourth, although the number of tons of freight carried 
one mile exceeded all previous records, the net operat- 
ing income earned was $70,000,000 less than in the first 
two-thirds of 1926. 

The decline of net operating income was due to a 
combination of causes, including a decline of passenger 
business and advances of wages. Probably, however, 
the facts which most need to be bracketed together for 
attention are that, with actually a small increase of 
freight business during the period, there was a decline 
of freight earnings. The reason was, of course, that the 
average revenue received per ton-mile declined. The 
last general advance of freight rates was made in 1920. 
The last general reduction was made in 1922. Many 
assume that since then freight rates have been practically 
stationary. This is far from true. Average revenue per 
ton-mile is subject to fluctuations caused especially by 
changes in the relative amounts of high-grade and low- 
grade traffic handled, but it has proved over long periods 
to be a reliable measure of the general level of freight 
rates. Complete traffic statistics are available only for 
the first seven months of 1927. In the first seven months 
of 1920, before the large general advance in rates was 
made, average revenue per ton-mile was 9.70 mills. In 
the first seven months of 1921, when the advanced rates 
were in full effect, it was 1.264, an increase of 30 per 
cent.. In the first seven months of 1924, after general 
reductions had been made and when no abnormal traffic 
conditions existed, it was 1.124 cents, and in the first 
seven months of subsequent years it has been as follows: 
1925, 1.102; 1926, 1.089; 1927, 1.073. 


Effect on Earnings 


On superficial consideration it might be said the de- 
cline this year has been due partly to the effect of the 
coal strike on the traffic. But this is not true, because 
during the entire first seven months of the year ship- 
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ments of coal were as large as in the corresponding part 
of 1926. The decline in average revenue per ton per 
mile that has been occurring undoubtedly has been due, 
not to changes in the character of traffic, but to reduc- 
tions of rates. The reductions may seem small, but they 
have had important effects on railway earnings. If in 
the first seven months of this year the railways had re- 
ceived the same average revenue per ton per mile as 
they did in the corresponding part of 1924 their freight 
earnings would have been $164,000,000 larger than they 
were. If they had received the same average revenue 
per ton per mile as in the corresponding part of 1925 
their freight earnings would have been $61,000,000 
larger than they were. If they had received the same 
average revenue per ton per mile as in the first seven 
months of 1926 their freight earnings would have been 
$39,000,000 larger than they were, and apparently their 
loss of freight earnings in the entire year 1927, owing 
to reductions of rates within the last year, will be about 
$65,000,000. 

The cumulative effect of all the reductions of freight 
rates made since 1921 is enormous. As already stated, 
the increase in average revenue per ton per mile due 
to the advance in rates made in 1920 was about 30 per 
cent. As a result of all the reductions that have since 
been made average revenue per ton per mile is now 
only about 9.5 per cent more than it was when the rail- 
ways were returned to private operation in 1920 and 
before the advances of that year were made. Therefore, 
more than two-thirds of the general advance made in 
1920 has now been wiped out. If the trends of traffic 
and rates are approximately the same throughout 1927 
as they were during the first two-thirds of it, the total 
reduction of freight rates since 1921, on the basis of 
1927 traffic, will amount to about $924,000,000 annually. 


“Readjustments” Usually Downward 


The steady decline of rates that has been occurring 
has been due to steps taken by both the railways and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The railways are 
under constant pressure to make “readjustments’’ to 
remedy alleged discriminations or to enable shippers on 
their lines to enlarge old or reach new markets. They 
find it extremely difficult to remedy a supposed discrimi- 
nation by advancing a rate or rates. Almost always any 
readjustment that they make is affected by a reduction. 
Likewise, and with much more effect upon the average 
revenue per ton per mile, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is constantly making downward readjustments. 
Such decisions of the commission as those in the de- 
ciduous fruit case and the coal rate cases attract much 
attention, and if they indicate the policy that will be 
followed by it in future are of great importance. but 
of only less importance in their effect upon railway 
earnings are the constant downward readjustments of 
rates reflected in the steady decline of average revenue 
per ton per mile even when no rate reductions are being 
ordered that attract much attention. 

It is an old story that only in one year of the more 
than seven years the Transportation Act has been in 
effect have the railways as a whole earned what the 
commission has held to be a fair return. When is ade- 
quate consideration going to be given by railway officers 
and members of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effects that have been and still are being pronounced 
by the steady decline of rates, and to the more important 
effects that will be produced in future if it continues? 
There is a wide difference between a decline of commod- 
ity prices and a decline of freight rates. A decline of 
commodity prices may be and usually is followed by an 
increase of them in response to the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. On the other hand, a decline of 
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freight rates under our policy of regulation never has 
been and apparently never will be followed by an ad- 
vance in them without a struggle in which the shippers 
and the railways are arrayed against each other. If the 
railways try to make general advances they are usually 
confronted with the combined opposition of the ship- 
ping interests and told that general advances are 
economically unsound. If they try to advance rates upon 
particular kinds of commodities produced by large in- 
dustries, the big shippers are likely to use effectively the 
big stick of competition, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is indisposed to take the initiative in in- 
dicating any commodities on which it may believe rates 
ought to be advanced. 


History Repeating Itself 


This downward trend of freight rates prevailed be- 
fore the war almost regardless of all conditions and 
tendencies in general business. Every railway officer 
and business man knows the effects finally produced on 
the net return of the railways, their credit, their develop- 
ment and their ability to render satisfactory service. It 
was the transportation conditions to which it led that pre- 
cipitated the adoption of government control and led 
later to the passage of the Transportation Act with the 
plain purpose of preventing a recurrence of the pre- 
war developments. Nevertheless, history is being al- 
lowed to repeat itself. Although the stock market under 
present abnormal financial conditions gives it little heed, 
there is great significance in the eight-month’s record 
alluded to showing the handling of a record-breaking 
freight business accompanied by a large reduction of 
net operating income. How long will history be allowed 
to continue to repeat itself? When will railway officers, 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the shipping public recognize the plain fact that the 
downward trend of freight rates is fraught with danger, 
as it was before the war, to railway credit, railway de- 
velopment and railway service? 


The Past and Future Progress 


USINESS development in America is becoming a 

matter for expression in terms of cold economic 
facts in which the test of all values has gradually become 
their reducibility to terms of dollars and cents. There 
are, unfortunately, a number of values which cannot be 
stated in such terms. One of these is romance—the ele- 
ment of the spectacular in the human accomplishments 
which underlie the development and growth of our pres- 
ent material civilization. Probably nowhere is ‘this ele- 
ment of romance more strongly marked than in railway 
transportation and a striking demonstration of its ap- 
peal has just been afforded by the wide-spread public 
interest in the “Fair of the Iron Horse”—the Baltimore 
& Ohio Centenary exhibition and pageant. 

The numerous comments of appreciation and com- 
mendation from those who were fortunate enough to 
have inspected the exhibits and witnessed the pageant 
have frequently included expressions of a hope that some 
way might be found to keep the collection of striking and 
historically valuable exhibits intact in a national trans- 
portation museum. These are no more the expressions 
of railroad men than they are of laymen who have felt 
a strong stirring of pride in their railway transportation 
system as a national accomplishment. Two letters ex- 
pressing this hope will be found in the communications 
column of this issue. Another has already appeared in 
the issue of October 8. 

The establishment of a permanent transportation mu- 
seum is highly desirable. If the development of our 
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railway transportation system is something in which as 
a nation we may take pride, is it not a matter of some 
moment that every possible tangible evidence of the 
steps in this development, to some of which the pride 
stirring romance still clings, be preserved? At the out- 
set, no doubt such a museum would contain a minimum 
of material of future technical value, being made up 
largely of those exhibits possessing the greatest popular 
appeal. Is it not probable, however, that a national re- 
pository, once established, would gradually become the 
recipient of collections of historical material covering 
many important technicai developments, now retained in 
widely scattered private hands, which would be of no 
small value and interest to those intimately associated 
with future progress? 

The collection assembled by the Baltimore & Ohio 
as a part of its centenary celebration is an imposing be- 
ginning for a national museum. Its future develop- 
ment, however, must be along broader lines than it 
would be either practicable or desirable for a single rail- 
road to undertake. No more appropriate sponsor for 
such a museum could be found, however, than all the 
railroads, acting together, and the establishment and 
maintenance of such an institution by the American Raii- 
way Association would seem to meet all the requirements 
for a broad national character. 

The ultimate location and scope of such an undertaking 
is a matter which cannot be settled without considerable 
study. As an immediate and perhaps temporary solu- 
tion of this problem, however, the present location and 
buildings at Halethorpe offer the advantages of avail- 
ability, assuming that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be made for their utilization pending the de- 
cision as to a permanent location. 

Assuming that such an arrangement could be effected, 
there is a further use to which the plant at Halethorp 
could well be devoted which would be of even more im- 
mediate value to the railroads than the retention of the 
nucleus of a splendid museum collection. 

The suggestion that the American Railway Association 
undertake the development of a research organization has 
frequently been made and at various times has received 
the serious consideration of that organization. While no 
general research policy has been established by the asso- 
ciation, it has already undertaken comprehensive inves- 
tigations of air brakes and draft gears. There are many 
problems, the basic data for the solution of which can 
best be developed by a general sharing of the burden 
through the American Railway Association because the 
benefits to be derived are general. An article discussing 
freight car derailments, elsewhere in this issue, sets forth 
an imposing list of needed basic information pertaining 
to the prevention of derailments and to the relation of 
car wheel loads to track stresses which would undoubt- 
edly be of great value in directing future development 
in car truck design along sound lines. 

Whether or not it would prove ultimately desirable for 
the American Railway Association to undertake a con- 
tinuous program of research with permanently estab- 
lished laboratory facilities of its own, the present track 
layout at Halethorpe is believed to be adequate for. the 
investigation of at least a part of the fundamental con- 
siderations just referred to and might well be utilized for 
such an investigation. Should it ultimately seem desir- 
able for the Association to undertake a continuous pro- 
gram of investigations, the location of permanent labora- 
tory facilities for the development of sound progress is 
not at all inappropriate for consideration in connection 
with a permanent museum recording the accomplishments 
of the past. Indeed the public interest which the latter 
will give to the former consideration will, in itself, be 
of no small value to the industry. 

















of Air Rights’ 


A study of the opportunities and limita- 
tions of these assets in the develop- 
ment of railway terminal 


property 


By Joshua D’Esposito 


Consulting Engineer, Chicagot 


HE development following the building of the 

' New York Central’s passenger terminal in 

New York, consisting of a splendid group of 
monumental buildings and miles of beautiful streets— 
a development both spectacular and of great economic 
importance—has introduced in our system. of railroad 
economics the conception of a new value of railroad 
property ; namely, that of air rights over railroad tracks 
and facilities. The fact that in reality there is nothing 
new in the exploitation of air rights does not change 
the situation. The New York undertaking had suffi- 
cient dramatic value to be considered the beginning of 
a new period in the utilization of railroad properties. 

It is immaterial at this time to analyze the nature and 
to investigate the reason for the phenomenal success of 
the New York Central undertaking; whether or not 
every advantage was taken of the physical conditions of 
the location and of the site; whether or not it was all 
foreseen or it came about by fortuitous circumstances. 
Nothing matters now in the face of a gigantic accom- 
plishment boldly carried out. However, some of the 
important facts related to this one undertaking are of 
general interest. In the first place the great area in- 
volved, from 42nd street to 52nd street, comprises ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 ft. or 45 acres, of which the 
station building proper occupies no more than 325,000 
sq. ft. The streets occupy almost 30 per cent of the 
whole area, or 680,000 sq. ft., while the areas utilized 
for building approximate one million square feet. In 
the second place, it is observed that the principal and 
most outstanding structures in the group are some of the 
largest and most pretentious apartment buildings in the 
city, rubbing elbows with office buildings, hotels, an 
exhibition building and other heterogeneous structures— 
and in spite of all the whole group is more harmonious 
and better balanced than any other group of buildings 
in any other American city. 

An achievement of such magnitude, of very great 
financial importance to the railroad involved, and of 
such great benefit to the city as well, could not fail to 
stir the imagination of men as to the great value of 
air rights, the possibilities of transforming our cities 
by creating beautiful streets and parkways and by 
eliminating noisy and objectionable railroad operating 
activities. As a consequence, the utilization of air 
rights has entered as a major factor in the study of all 
terminal problems in our large cities. 

That this is so is indicated by an analysis of the 
terminal schemes developed for Cleveland, Philadelphia 








*A paper presented before the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
on October 10. 
+ Formerly chief engineer, Chicago Union Station, 
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Some of the Fundamental Principles 
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The Grand Central Development, New York—Photo by Ewing Galloway 


and Chicago, in all of which the utilization of air rights 
has been or will be carried out to an extent undreamed 
of 15 or 20 years ago. In both Cleveland and .Phila- 
delphia the railroad facilities are designed and co- 
ordinated with the commercial buildings to be erected 
over the railroad facilities and every effort is made to 
bring about the maximum possible use of all the availa- 
ble property. In the case of the Philadelphia station of 
the Pennsylvania, it is hoped that the development of 
the air rights will in time be sufficient to absorb the 
cost of the entire improvement, and while this is an 
optimistic point of view, nevertheless it is a reasonable 
one in view of the experience in New York. 


Air Right Development Not New 


As now generally understood, the term air rights is 
taken to mean the space above a plane of clearance over 
railroad tracks and facilities, capable of utilization for 
the construction of streets and buildings in the same 
manner as if the railroad facilities did not exist. From 
an historical standpoint, there is nothing new in this 
conception for as far back as 1863 the Pennsylvania 
made full use of air rights in the construction of the 
Panhandle tunnel in the city of Pittsburgh. This tun- 
nel under Granite Hill, in the very heart of the city, 
1,325 ft. long and for double track, was built as an 
open cut for most of its length, then backfilled and 
later on all the properties above it were sold as unin- 
cumbered real estate, the railroad retaining an ease- 
ment covering the periphery of the tunnel structure. 
As a result of this transaction, the city extended over 
the tunnel without interruption, and buildings and 
streets now go over as if no railroad was there—a per- 
fect utilization of air rights over railroad tracks. That 
the transaction was also profitable to the, railroad at 
that time there cannot be any doubt; the cost of con- 
struction was unquestionably reduced and a considerable 
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revenue accrued from the sale of the land over the 
tunnel. Whether or not this particular undertaking has 
heen an unmixed blessing is another story. 

A later example of air right development antedating 
the New York undertaking, is the Back Bay station 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford in Boston, 
Mass. In this instance a large station building is placed 
directly above the tracks and platforms, the entire 
terminal being confined within the limits of the rail- 
road right-of-way. This arrangement was chosen by 
reason of the high cost of the real estate which would 
have been required for a station layout, and without 
doubt was an economical solution of a difficult problem. 

An outstanding characteristic of this layout is the 
provisién made in the structure for ventilating the track 
space by the use of openings in the celing above the 
tracks, such openings leading to stacks extending to the 
top of the building. As far as I can find out, this is 
the first attempt made to dispose of smoke and gases 
under the conditions which are inevitable with steam 
operation. These two examples have been cited out of 
a large number of instances where the railroads, gen- 
erally for their own needs and for reasons of economy, 
have made use of what we now call air rights, long be- 
fore air rights became the consideration that they are 
today. It must be admitted, however, that all of the 
early developments were incidental, and, we may say, 
accidental ; there was not a general purpose behind the 
idea; there lacked the fundamental conception that a 
more intensive use of costly railroad properties should 
be made wherever conditions permitted, and where no 
undue restriction would be imposed on railroad opera- 
tions. 


Steam Operation a Handicap 


With a railroad operating by steam power, the limi- 
tation on the requirements of railroad operation made 
the utilization of air rights almost an impossibility, and 
it was not until electric operation came into effect that it 
became possible to attack the problem with comparative 
freedom. It is true that in the case of the Back Bay 
station in Boston, it was found possible to operate a 
station over a steam railroad, but it is also true that the 
results obtained here are not entirely satisfactory, and 
they would be even less so in the case of a very extensive 
layout covering the large area. Without a doubt, with 
our better knowledge of ventilating problems, and in 
the light of recent investigations, a much more satis- 
factory solution could be developed today than was pos- 
sible 30 or even 20 years ago; but nevertheless, it can 
be considered axiomatic that electrification of the rail- 
road involved is a fact which must precede the full use 
of railroad air rights. While electrification is impera- 
tive in order to make full use of air rights, it does not 
follow that partial use of air rights cannot be made 
even with steam operation; as a matter of fact such 
partial use of air rights, to an extent unsuspected by 
those unacquainted with the facts, has already been 
made in the development of the Chicago Union station 
project. The railway mail building, the Pennsylvania 
freight terminal, the Burlington freight terminal, the 
C. & A. freight terminal, the station headhouse itself 
and the Chicago Daily News building now under con- 
struction, are all in the nature of air right developments 
over railroads not electrified, and, taken all together, 
make up not less than 25 per cent of the total area oc- 
cupied by the entire terminal layout. In other words, 
taking the entire area from Twelfth street to Fulton 
street, and from Canal street to the river, including the 
block occupied by the headhouse west of Canal street, 
we find that out of a total of approximately 4,000,000 
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sq. ft., one-fourth has already been utilized in develop- 
ing air rights, one-eighth or 500,000 sq. ft., is used for 
streets and viaducts, and the remainder, 2,500,000 sq. 
ft., is occupied solely by railroad facilities. 

With the exception of the Daily News building, no 
special provisions have been made in any case for ex- 
hausting smoke and gases, and while the results have not 
been as satisfactory as one would like to have, never- 
theless, the buildings are used as intended, and the 
railroads are operated safely and normally. In the case 
of the Daily News building a very extensive and 
elaborate ventilating installation is being provided, for 
the reason that the building will be directly over sta- 
tion tracks and platforms. This installation will be 
similar in principle to the one adopted in the case of 
the Jackson Boulevard viaduct, which has now been in 
service several years, and demonstrated its ability to 
meet the most difficult situations. Furthermore, the 
conditions governing the space requirements of this 
particular structure are such as to made possible the 
installation of exceptionally large smoke chambers im- 
mediately over the tracks, a condition that would not 
obtain in all cases, all of which makes this development 
typical rather than general. 

It goes without saying that the problem of adapting 
modern, complex, heavy structures of a public or private 
nature, above a complicated and generally quite in- 
flexible track or terminal layout taxes the resourceful- 
ness and the ingenuity of engineers. In the first place 
there are always limitations as to column spacing and 
column sizes; there are the problems of foundation de- 
sign, of the arrangements for the installation of me- 
chanical plants which ordinarily would be placed in the 
basement or sub-basement,—of connections to streets 
and viaducts so as to take care of expansion and con- 
traction, of waterproofing at connections between streets 
and buildings, of vibrations set up by moving trains; 
and last but not least in most cases, the added burden 
of having to carry on difficult building operations over 
live tracks, generally at very congested terminal points. 
Only those who have had to meet and solve some of 
these problems can appreciate the amount of time, 
patience and ingenuity—mostly patience—that is re- 
quired to bring into being one of these undertakings ; 
but the complexities are in the very nature of the sub- 
ject, and cannot be avoided. In dealing with all the 
various phases of the problem, it is important to keep 
in mind one cardinal principle, viz: that the railroad 
needs are always paramount, and the air rights in- 
cidentals. After all, the principal duty of a railroad is 
to manufacture and sell transportation, and every other 
activity should be subordinated to this primary require- 
ment. 


When Is Air Rights Development Justified? 


When is the use of air rights economically sound and 
desirable? It is self-evident that no one would be in- 
terested in building over a railroad if the cost of creat- 
ing the ground over such a road was greater than the 
cost of the free and unincumbered real estate adjoining. 
In addition to that, the loss of basement space and the 
additional cost of providing a substitute space, plus the 
additional cost of construction must be taken into con- 
sideration. We assume that it will cost not less than 
$10 per sq. ft. to provide a ground level in lieu of that 
occupied by a free building, and that the basement will 
be worth not less than $1 per sq. ft. per year rental, 
which is approximately equivalent to $10 of capital 
investment, making a total cost of $20 per sq. ft. to 
start with. Incidental disadvantages are probably worth 
as much as $5 per sq. ft. more, making a total burden 
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of about $25 per sq. ft. against air right use in favor 
of unincumbered land. This means, in other words, 
that railroad occupation imposes a burden on the land 
occupied by it of not less than $25 per sq. ft., and there- 
fore where land can be had at about this price, air rights 
are not commercially usable. This value is not a con- 
stant for all conditions, as in many cases a particular 
piece of ijand may have a peculiar value, due to its loca- 
tion, for some one definite purpose, but in general, 
actual practice confirms the conclusions above stated. 
It follows from the above that in any scheme of ap- 
portioning the value of land between the railroad and 
the air occupation, the railroad share is nearly a con- 
stant, it being a function of the burden imposed by the 
latter and not a function of the value of land. The di- 
vision of 50 per cent for railroad uses and 50 per cent 
for air rights has been used in some cases; in others, 
one-third for railroad and two-thirds for air rights. 
Either division may or may not be the correct one.—At 
any rate, it is not possible to apply the same ratio 
logically for all conditions. 


Ready for Development 


Air rights, however, possess one general character- 
istic which enhances their values for commercial pur- 
poses—viz: their large areas and the fact that they con- 
stitute assembled property, ready for development. One 
of the most difficult commercial operations is the as- 
sembling under one ownership of any number of 
separate but contiguous parcels of land so as to form 
a plot of sufficient size to justify a modern, extensive 
development, and it is for this reason that property 
already assembled possesses a greater value than that 
in small parcels. 

Railroad ownership is usually quite extensive, and it 
is generally the case that the railroads have at their 
disposal areas of air rights of much greater extent and 
much more desirable than any unincumbered land in 
the neighborhood. This fact alone, in my opinion, more 
than counterbalances the drawback of railroad opera- 
tion underneath the structure, and is apt to be the 
outstanding factor in the exploitation of air rights in 
most cases. A confirmation of this statement can be 
found in the case of several exceptionally large and 
pretentious structures along Park avenue, in New 
York, where it has been possible to erect buildings oc- 
cupying areas that it would have been utterly impossible 
to assemble outside of railroad ownership. It can be 
stated therefore that wherever air rights are available 
and a railroad is operated without smoke or obnoxious 
gases, air right development is better able to meet the 
needs of commercial requirements and furthermore that 
the utilization of air rights permits a more orderly de- 
velopment of streets and buildings than would be pos- 
sible outside the limits of railroad ownership. 


Limitations and Dangers 


As already stated, in dealing with the problem of 
the proper and advisable utilization of air rights, the 
first consideration should always be given to the funda- 
mental fact that a railroad exists primarily for the 
manufacture and sale of transportation for men and ma- 
terials, and that anything that is done which could inter- 
fere with the primary activity must first be considered 
for its effect on that one basic requirement. Accord- 
ingly it is proper that we should consider to what ex- 
tent the enclosing of our railroad plant within a solid 
and rigid shell impairs the capacity of this plant to 
perform its function. In my opinion the limitation of 
clearances, the features of ventilation, the lack of day- 
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light and some minor operating difficulties are of no 
serious importance; in fact there are some decided ad- 
vantages in covering tracks and other facilities so that 
they are at all times free from snow, ice and from 
changes of temperature. On the other hand, there 
is the inevitable fact of the permanency of the thing 
after it is done—the fixing of things in such a way as 
to make it almost impossible to change them in order 
to meet new conditions, and this is a serious matter. 

It may be said that air right use does not confine rail- 
road facilities to any greater extent than any other limi- 
tation by private ownership, which is true only in part. 
While no impassable barrier is set up, there is never- 
theless an additional obstacle in the way of changes 
and one that is apt to be very costly to eliminate if the 
need should ever arise. In this connection we may 
revert to the case of the Pittsburgh tunnel of the Penn- 
sylvania. This tunnel, built at a time when tracks were 
laid on 12 ft. centers, and when equipment was much 
smaller than it is today, is now and has been for years 
inadequate for the requirements of modern operation. 
Innumerable schemes have been considered to improve 
the situation, but anything done now would be a major 
operation, and in the meantime the restrictions remain 
unchanged. 

I have had the sad duty of having to tear down the 
work of men who had built with pride and confidence 
under the impression and in the belief that they were 
huilding for the ages—and it was easy enough to tear 
it down; but it will be much more difficult after the 
railroads have been enclosed between horizontal as well 
as vertical walls. <A civilization must be adaptable in 
order to grow, and the physical things that go to make 
up the elements of civilization must be such as to per- 
mit changes without too laborious efforts. Sometimes, 
in the light of my own short experience, I permit myself 
to think that perhaps we are creating too many inflexi- 
ble things for future generations to cope with. 


Conclusion 


Summarizing, the following conclusions can be main- 
tained : 

(a) Except for peculiar and limited uses, air rights 
over railroads cannot be utilized unless the smoke and 
gases are eliminated by electrification or otherwise. 

(b) The utilization of air rights creates difficult en- 
gineering problems, but not beyond the ordinary good 
practice of capable designers, and their solution does 
not involve the use of prohibitive construction methods. 

(c) The operating conditions on the railroads af- 
fected are not unduly burdensome as a result of air 
right uses and in fact are in many respects improved. 

(d) From a user’s standpoint, air rights offer 
greater possibilities for development than adjoining 
land under separate ownership. 

(e) The development of air rights offer possibilities 
of creating orderly and adequate civic improvements. 

(f) Air rights are not economically usable unless 
adjoining land has a greater value than at least $25 per 
sq. ft. 

(g) There cannot be a fixed ratio between the value 
of the level occupied by the railroad and that of the 
air right, the former being almost a constant, the latter a 
variable for all locations. 

(h) There is great danger in developing air rights 
from the fact of fixing rigid and inelastic limits which 
impair the adaptability of the railroads to meet chang- 
ing requirements of users and service. 


























































































Fire Damages Cars in Yards 


Fire Losses Decrease in 1926 





Railway Fire Protection Association plans further 
reduction at annual meeting in Detroit 


ACH fire occurring in railroad hotels and eat- 

ing houses cost Class I carriers an average of 

$18,050 in 1926, while those caused by fuel oil 
systems resulted in an average loss of $10,312, accord- 
ing to statistics presented at the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Railway Fire Protection Association at the 
Statler hotel, Detroit, Mich., on October 11 to 13. The 
meeting, which was attended by 125 representatives of 
the railroads, was presided over by President G. S. 
Giles, fire prevention engineer of the Union Pacific, who 
commended the members on the success of their efforts 
which have reduced losses from fire to the lowest point 
reached during the past seven years. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Klinsick, engineer of fire insurance, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; vice-president, F. 
R. Bradford, supervisor of fire prevention, Boston & 
Maine, Boston, Mass., and secretary-treasurer, R. R. 
Hackett, chief inspector, Baltimore & Ohio, Balti- 
more, Md. 


R.F.P.A. Invited to Join N.F.P.A. 


The president, in his opening remarks, reported that 
the National Fire Protection Association has extended 
an invitation to the railway association to become a sec- 
tion of that body and urged the members to consider 
the proposition carefully before any definite action is 
taken. He also mentioned the desirability of estab- 
lishing standing committees. 

“While fire prevention work may not show a direct 
financial return in the annual report,” he said, “never- 
theless, the association, the underwriters and the alive 
and up-to-date railroad managements who are thor thor- 
oughly sold on this important work know that this is 
a fundamental work, a public service work and a task 
which, in the conservation of invested capital and, fre- 
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quently, in the preservation of human life, will ultimately 
more than justify its necessary financial outlays.” As 
evidence of the progress of the work of the association, 
he showed that the 1926 record of all fire losses in this 
country was the highest ever recorded, being over $560,- 
000,000, while of this total the rail roads were respon- 
sible for only $7,268,435. 


Early Railroad Mistakes Due to Lack of Specialists 


R. Hl. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, said that many of the mistakes of earlier 
railroading were attributed to a lack of specialized 
knowledge, resulting from a failure to exchange views 
and experiences on the part of the officers of various 
roads or several portions of the same road and that this 
lack of co-ordinated and standardized practices and 
policies is overcome in the focusing of special training 
upon individual problems of management. 

“Undoubtedly,” he continued, “the efforts of the 
Railway Fire Protectign Association have materially as- 
sisted in bringing about the efficient operating con- 
ditions of the past several years. There is nothing that 
is so disruptive of railroad service as a disastrous fire. 
A wreck may be cleared away and operation will pro- 
ceed as usual but a fire leaves its marks for days or 
even for months, crippling operating facilities and 
slowing up operations in every department which it 
touches. Hence it is that the gratitude of the executives 
of every railroad must be bestowed upon the members 
of the association for their efforts towards preventing 
this red scourge and cutting down not only the actual 
tangible money loss which accompanies a fire, but also 
that intangible, but none the less real, loss brought 
about through delayed and hampered operation as the 
result of a fire.” 

In the open discussion of field practice on fire pro- 
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tection and prevention, directed by Mr. Klinsick, several 
subjects were considered. Fires occurring during the 
spraying of proxylin lacquers, according to opinions ex- 
pressed, occur only when the users do not adhere to 
the practices recommended by the manufacturers, espe- 
cially those for proper ventilation. The latter require- 
ments include the use of a spray booth, where possible, 
and a ventilating system so arranged that the air will 
circulate from the top of the building to the floor and 
thereby dilute the inflammable vapors collecting at the 
lower levels. Tests made to reveal the effects of hot 
metals on the ignition of the vapors of volatile oils and 
alcohols showed that copper caused them to burn at 
lower temperatures than any other metal, with the ex- 
ception of the precious metals. It was also shown that 
the oils and alcohols having a low flash point have a 
high vapor ignition point while those with a high flash 
point have a low vapor ignition point. 

The use of acetylene residue for whitewashing was 
approved only when the reaction of calcium carbide and 
water to form acetylene is complete and thereby  re- 
moves the dangers of the combustion of any gas that 
might be generated when used as a whitewash. The 
residue from acetylene plants which drop the calcium 
carbide into the water were thought to more nearly 
complete the chemical reaction than those in which the 
water is dropped on the calcium carbide. To remove 
the possibility of any incomplete reaction, it was recom- 
mended that the residue be spread in a thin layer out- 
doors and thoroughly soaked with water. 

Several roads experienced accidents from the sub- 
stitution of gasoline in kerosene or other light oil 
signal lamps by employees, particularly switchmen, who 
believe that gasoline makes a prettier flame. ‘This prac- 
tice has been noticed since the adoption of a lamp which 
holds its fuel in a well filled with an absorbent material. 
Fires in lockers also have resulted from this practice, 
as that is where the employee stores his reserve sup- 
ply of gasoline. 

The use of 1% in. hose for fire apparatus located 
within a building was approved, but it was felt that 
when the practice was employed particular attention 
should be given to the size and contents of the build- 
ing. Several roads used a 2 in. hose at the hydrant and 
siamese this into two 1% in. hose. The use of the 
114 in. hose, it was felt, enable one man to manage the 
apparatus and thereby extinguish fires before they had 
reached large proportions. This is often impossible with 
larger hose as two men are required to hold the nozzle 
because of the velocity of the water. 

Considerable discussion was given to fires in coaling 
stations, which last year totaled 76 with a loss of $165,- 
701 or an average of $2,180, and covered the construc- 
tion of the chutes and the installation of sprinklers. It 
was recommended that in the construction of the hop- 
pers care be exercised to eliminate the possibility of 
pockets occurring where fine coal might lodge and take 
fire spontaneously. The movement of the coal can be 
facilitated by lining the hopper with sheet metal. One 
road, which experienced several fires in a single hopper, 
1,800-ton capacity coaling station, prevented a reoccur- 
rence by changing to two hoppers, increasing the angle 
of the sides from 38 deg. to 57 deg. and lining them 
with sheet metal. 


Loss from Fire Decreases in 1926 
A total of 8,388 fires on 94 Class I roads in 1926, as 
compared with 7,866 on 85 Class I roads in 1925, with 
losses amounting to $7,268,435 and $7,397,433  re- 
spectively, were reported by the committee on statistics. 
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Although this is an increase of 522 fires, the damage 
was $131,998 less. Figures for the year 1920 to 1926 
show a decided improvement in the prevention of fires. 
During this period the number of roads reporting in- 
creased from 75 to 94 and the mileage reporting jumped 
from 194,166 to 253,278. At the same time the number 
of fires increased from 7,975 to a maximum of 9,210 in 
1922 and then deceased to a minimum of 7,866 in 
1925. The greatest loss occurred in 1920 when the 
amount was $10,563,914 and the smallest in 1926 when 
it was $7,268,435. The average loss per fire and the 
average loss per mile also fluctuated, the largest being 
$1,324 per fire or $54 per mile in 1920 and the smallest 
$866 per fire or $28 per mile in 1926. Carried further, 
the report shows that the average loss per road de- 
creased from $140,852 in 1920 to $77,323 in 1926, the 
average loss per day from $28,492 to $19,913 and the 
average loss per minute from $20 to $13. 


Origin Unknown 


In 1926, the origin of the largest number of fires, 
1,237, with losses totaling $1,743,253, was classified as 
unknown. This was a decrease of 163 fires or $519,210 
under 1925. The next largest number, 1,018, with a 
loss of $506,394, originated from heating appliances 
and flues. This is an increase of 137 fires or $65,080 
over 1925. The third largest number, 899, with a loss 
of $794,752, originated on adjacent properties and 
spread to railway properties. This is an increase of 
189 in the number, but a decrease of $305,494 in the 
amount. 

The most expensive fire was that originating from 
fuel oil systems which cost $10,312 per fire, a total of 
29 of these occurring in 1926 with a loss of $299,056. 
The next were those due to wrecks where the average 
was $7,029 for a total of 130 fires amounting to $913,- 
887. The third, omitting unknown and miscellaneous, 
were those originating from gasoline, oil, etc., the 
average for 76 fires with a loss of $95,947, being 
$1,262. 

Rolling stock was the fue! for the largest number of 
fires, the number being 3,910 and the loss $2,196,185. 
Cotton spark liability, which includes cotton burned 
while not under a bill of lading, was next with 1,350 
fires and a loss of $48,293 and passenger and freight 
stations and contents were third with 613 fires and a 
loss of $488,024. 

Fires in hotels, eating houses and contents were the 
most expensive, 70 fires aggregating $1,263,547 and 
costing $18,050 each. Cotton lading liability, or cotton 
already under a bill of lading, was next with 57 fires 
and a $295,781 loss amounting to $5,189 each. Mer- 
chandise in transit was third with 138 fires, a $566,818 
loss and an average of $4,077. Miscellaneous materials 
totaled 11 fires, a $455,790 loss or an average of $41,435. 


Gasoline Vapors Cause Many Fires 


The committee on motor transportation reported that 
gasoline vapor causes many and may be responsible for 
spreading almost every fire that occurs in an auto- 
mobile. To guard against this hazard, it recommended 
that tanks be constructed substantially, that they be ac- 
cessibly located so as to permit inspection,’ that fuel 
filling openings be located so as not to be subject to 
mechanical injury, and that they be protected with an 
approved device that will prevent flames from entering 
the tank in the event of gasoline vapor becoming ignited 
when the filler cap is off. It also urged that care be 
taken to see that no lacquer, varnish or similar substance 
is left at the tank opening which might insulate the 
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filler hose nozzle from the tank and result in a static 
spark that would ignite gasoline vapor. The fuel line 
should be rigid throughout and located, supported and 
guarded to insure against vibration on other mechani- 
cal injury. The soft copper tubing generally used 
is inadequate for this service as it has a tendency to 
crystallize and harden and in this condition breaks 
readily. In discussing backfiring through the car- 
buretor, the committee said the danger of fires following 
a backfire is greater if the engine is dirty or if it has 
been firing improperly and allowing the gasoline vapor 
to collect under the hood or in the engine compart- 
ment. 

Recommendations for mufflers, exhaust lines, electric 
wiring-and heaters, or automobiles and rail motor cars 
also were made. Various fire fighting equipment was 
recommended for ordinary fires, electric fires and gas- 
oline and oil fires. That for the first included pump tanks, 
soda acid, foam and carbon dioxide extinguishers ; that 
for the second, carbon tetra-chloride, and carbon dioxide 
extinguishers ; and that for the third, foam, carbon tetra- 
chloride and carbon dioxide extinguishers. 

The requirements suggested for garages and repair 
shops covered the construction, the light and power sup- 
ply, ventilation, the battery charging plant, the operation 
and maintenance of garages, and the storage and 
handling of gasoline and oil. 


Store Houses Large Risks 


The statistics of the Railway Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation for the last three years include 263 fires in store- 
houses resulting in a total loss of $1,382,108 or an aver- 
age of $5,255 per fire, according to the committee on the 
protection of materials in storehouses. The losses in 
one of these years totalled $867,247. These figures in- 
clude many cases of slight damage, but the serious fires 
attest to the need for definite attention to preventive 
and protective measures in all such properties. 

The values of the supplies and materials at single lo- 
cations, exclusive of buildings, often run into the mil- 
lions of dollars. The losses to this material caused by 
fire beyond any insurance recovery, represented in the 
necessity of immediately replenishing stock, making 
emergency purchases and shipments, and in the general 
inconvenience and delay, not only in storehouses but 
in the shops, should not be overlooked. 

On many roads, separate departments for handling 
materials and supplies have been established only within 
a comparatively few years. As the value of specialized 
supply work has become apparent, housing has gradually 
improved, but there still remains much to be desired at 
many places. 

Officers of this department have not always realized 
their responsibility and have not all taken the same in- 
terest in the prevention of loss by fire as they have in 
the prevention of loss by theft and waste. The reduc- 
tion of fire losses in storehouses and material yards will 
to a large extent be dependent on the attitude of the offi- 
cer in charge and that attitude will be generally reflected 
through the entire organization. 


Special Storage Buildings 


The prudent stores officer will call freely on the fire 
protection service of the property for the knowledge 
which only their experience with the subject can give. 
In considering new layouts or extensive alterations, it 
is particularly important that the fire protection depart- 
ment assist in the preparation of plans. The development 
of fire prevention as a habit among stores forces can be 
secured only by consistent personal example on the part 
of the man in charge. 
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The use of old car bodies, sheds and other readily 
combustible structures as special storage facilities is 
poor economy and should be avoided wherever possible. 
Metal buildings are coming into common use but must 
not be regarded as fire resistive, for they collapse readily 
when subjected to much heat and their ruin might pre- 
vent hose streams from reaching the burning material 
underneath so that both building and contents will be a 
total loss. 

The selection and distribution of appliances for first 
aid in case of fire is not a simple matter. Choice of 
equipment and installation should be freely discussed 
with the fire protection department to get the advantage 
of that experience. The values involved in storehouses 
are generally ample to warrant the expense of an auto- 
matic sprinkler system, which constitutes the best form 
of protection when properly planned and _ installed. 
Standpipes with hoses at each outlet are valuable only 
when the details of sizes, locations, etc., are efficiently 
planned. Hand appliances, such as extinguishers, pump 
tanks, barrels, pails, etc., all have their advantages and 
their limitations, and money can easily be wasted on an 
injudicious installation. Pike poles are a valuable aid in 
pulling down or in turning over piles of burning ma- 
terials. 


Separate Brigade for Stores 


Many supply properties are part of a large shop plant 
and have the advantage of general fire service, but even 
in such cases, the stores department should have its own 
company in the plant brigade. The advantage of a 
separate storehouse fire company lies in the fact that it 
can be instructed in the combustibility and damageability 
of materials and trained to protect stock against water 
and smoke damage and theft as well as to extinguish a 
blaze. In any event, an employee assigned as fire mar- 
shal for the general instruction of the staff and regular 
checking of hazards, maintenance of apparatus, and yard 
conditions is desirable. This need not conflict with the 
responsibility of others if well planned. An inspection 
is warranted at the closing of each day. 

Untested alarm boxes, empty extinguishers, untrained 
employees and poor water supply have cost the railroads 
many thousands of dollars. Capable watchmen should 
cover the premises whenever not open for regular busi- 
ness, registering on approved clock from stations care- 
fully located so that their route will bring them within 
vision of all parts of the plant at intervals of not more 
than one hour each. Rooms or sections to which watch- 
men are not permitted access should be arranged to 
allow both sight and smell of the interior. Neglect of 
this has been responsible for storehouse fires. 

Stock books, invoices, and other important papers 
should be definitely provided for by arrangements where- 
by responsible persons shall see that in case of fire alarm 
they are properly safeguarded. 

The use of tractors and trucks is rapidly increasing 
and the hazards of cleaning, repairing and fueling are 
sufficient to warrant separate detached garages of su- 
perior construction. Supplying gasoline from under- 
ground tanks with approved pump is important. 


THE EXTENSIVE ELECTRIC INTERLOCKING PLANT of the Boston 
& Albany at Springfield, Mass., which has been under construc- 
tion for a year past was finally placed fully in service on October 
3. The new Union station of Springfield was first occupied for 
business in December, 1926. This interlocking, which controls 
the switches, not only at the station but at the junctions of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford on the south and the Boston 
& Maine on the north, has 185 working levers. The cost of this 
signaling, exclusive of the tower, is said to have been $485,000. 


















Freight Car 


Derailments 


A discussion of known and unknown wheel and rail 
reactions—Field for research 1s large 


By T. H. 


HEN freight cars were all of small capacity, 

W with low center of gravity and very flexible, 

they would not derail, when in fair condition, 

on track somewhat out of line or surface, or on average 
worn rail on curves. 

Modern freight cars are of large capacity, high center 
of gravity and many are very rigid. Lower transporta- 
tion costs necessitate the large capacity car, and the 
rigid car costs less to maintain than the flexible car. 
The savings thus effected are in some measure offset 
by the far greater construction and maintenance cost of 
the better track required for satisfactory operation of 
modern equipment. 

The high capacity rigid freight car now in general 
use on American railroads will not be entirely satisfac- 
tory until it will never derail, when in fair condition, 
on track that is not perfect in line and surface, and with 
average worn rail on curves. Derailments caused by 
obstructions on track are not under consideration. It is 
impracticable always to maintain all main line track in 
such perfect condition that modern freight cars with the 


FREQUENT MINIMUM WHEEL LOAD ON 55-TON 
RIGID CARS ON SHARP CURVES 
9,000-LB. 
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Fig. 1—Resultant Force Line for a New Wheel on an 
Average Worn Rail 


present standard truck construction will not sometimes 
derail. 

Almost every important railroad in the United States 
has given separate consideration to freight car truck 
springs and side bearing clearance in connection with 
derailments and spring failures, and as these springs are 
also vital factors in connection with the life of rails, the 
time seems opportune to discuss the entire subject. 

Many rigid freight car derailments on curves occur 
as a result of two simultaneous conditions: first, high 
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Symington 


wheel flange pressure against the rail caused by curv- 
ing resistance, and second, an unloading of the truck 
spring on the same side of the truck, caused by warp 
in the track. Many high gravity freight car derailments 
on tangents also occur as the result of two simultaneous 
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Fig. 2—A Rigid Car Body Supported on Diagonally Opposite 
Side Bearings Under the Influence of Maximum Track 
Warp on Entering a Curve—Minimum Side 
Bearing Clearance 


conditions : first, some wheel flange pressure against the 
rail, caused by trucks not squaring themselves after com- 
ing out of a curve, and second, by excessive car roll 
that may lift the wheel off the rail. 

We cannot eliminate high wheel flange pressure on 
standard freight cars with present truck construction, 
because of center plate and side bearing frictional resis- 
tance. It is important, therefore, to minimize the un- 
loading of the truck springs on curves and also to 
minimize car roll. Wheel flange pressure on curves is 
at its maximum when the car is loaded, because curving 
resistance increases with the car weight. The center of 
gravity of the loaded car is much higher than that of the 
light car and therefore the tendency to roll is greater 
for the loaded car. 

Fig. 1 shows a frequent relative condition of rail and 
wheel flange that may permit the wheel flange to climb 
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the rail when there is high lateral pressure from curv- 
ing resistance, and an unloading of the truck spring. 
The rail is average worn and the wheel is new. If there 
were no static transverse friction at point 4 the force 
diagram in full lines shows that the lifting component 
AB equals the lateral force BC, and the resulting force 
is AC. There is transverse friction at A, so that the 
resultant force 4C may move to, say AD. When the 
wheel flange is rolling against the rail with high lateral 
pressure, the surface of the wheel flange has a tendency 
to gear itself to the surface of the rail head and lift the 
wheel. The resultant force AD is thereby moved to, 
say AE, or possibly to AC. With unusual wheel and 
worn rail contours it may move to AF. If the resultant 
force is at AC any more than 9,000 Ib. pressure of the 
wheel flange against the rail will lift the wheel. If the 
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Fig. 3—Conditions Which May Result from Rolling of the 
Car Body When the Car is Entering a Curve 


resultant force is at AE a dangerous limit of flange 
pressure is 13,500 Ib. and if the resultant force is at 
AD the dangerous limit of flange pressure is 18,000 Ib. 

When a very rigid car is running into a curve with 
maximum warp in the track, the whole car is tilted by 
the leading truck, and with minimum side bearing 
clearance, the rear end of the car is supported entirely on 
one side bearing only. The other end of the car has then 
its main support on the diagonally opposite side bearing. 
This condition is shown in Fig. 2 and it will be noted 
that the center plates are not in contact. 

Under these circumstances the curving resistance of 
this rear truck is largely increased, because the lever 
arm of the entire curving resistance is 25 in. long. This 
results in high pressure of the opposite forward wheel 


fange of this rear truck against the rail. The static 
spring load on this wheel is then 6,785 Ib. It is im- 


possible to have a static spring load on one wheel of 
less than 6,785 Ib. on a fully loaded 55-ton car when 
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side bearings are spaced 50 in. apart. This wheel load 
on the rail with minimum spring pressure of 6,785 Ib. 
added to its dead weight equals about 9,000 Ib. and can 
only be reduced by a single car roll on a curve or by 
cumulative car roll on a tangent. This reduced weight 
is sometimes not sufficient to keep the wheel flange from 
climbing the rail, as the flange pressure against the rail 
is then at its maximum. 

With 9,000 lb. wheel load on the rail (see Fig. 1), it 
is evident that if the resultant force is at a less angle 
than 45 deg. with these wheel and rail contours, the 
wheel will climb the rail with a lateral flange pressure 
of 9,000 Ib. The importance of minimizing wheel flange 
pressure against the rail to prevent derailments is 
obvious. 


Unloading of Truck Springs 


There are two kinds of unloading of truck springs. 
First, the unloading that occurs on very rigid body cars 
on curves, when the track is highly warped, and second, 
the unloading that may occur on high gravity cars be- 
cause of excessive car roll. 

When a car is entering a curve at fair speed and is 
tilted to the inside rail, a sudden change of line or sur- 
face in the track may cause the car body to roll to the 
inside of the curve and cause the truck springs to go 
solid. If the roll is sufficient, the resultant force line 
passes outside of the rail, and the entire car and truck 
may rotate on the rail and lift the opposite wheels with 
a resulting derailment, as shown in Fig. 3. 

If the single roll on a curve or the cumulative roll on 
a tangent is not quite sufficient to lift the car wheel on 
the opposite side, a dynamic upward force on the wheel 
on this opposite side may cause the wheel to lift off the 
rail. This dynamic force would come from a sudden 
inequality in the surface of the track. The dynamic 
augment on the closed truck spring from excessive car 
roll depends upon the rolling velocity of the center of 
gravity of the car at the instant of spring closure. This 
dynamic augment is responsible for excessive bearing 
stresses in the rail head from car wheels. 

Unloading of truck springs occurs on tangents as a 
result of car roll only. This roll results from track 
inequalities, such as low joints, etc. Synchronous car 
roll on tangent track may also cause the truck springs 
to go solid, as shown in Fig. 3, and break or take perma- 
nent set. It also occasionally results in derailments. 
Synchronous car roll is more pronounced with high 
gravity cars, particularly when they have large side bear- 
ing clearance. 


Prevention of Car Roll 


Car roll can be greatly reduced by work absorption. 
The frictional resistance of elliptic springs will dampen 
cumulative roll, but adequate elliptic springs have not 
been placed in standard freight car trucks. Car roll is 
always accompanied by lateral thrust and this force 
when lifting the car through lateral motion will greatly 
reduce car roll. Any lateral motion to be fully effective 
must produce adequate lift fully to absorb this lateral 
force without shock and with positive return to the 
central position. There are many different types of 
truck design that can be utilized. 

The development of a satisfactory work absorption 
truck spring, or other bolster supporting means, will also 
break up cumulative car roll and act to prevent derail- 
ments which may result therefrom. 


Side Bearimg Clearance 


On old style flexible cars, large side bearing clearance 
was necessary to take care of the deflection under load 
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of both body and truck bolsters and thereby avoid the 
curving resistance occasioned by excessive side bearing 
pressure. With modern cast steel truck bolsters and 
rigid body bolsters there is practically no deflection. 
With rigid bolsters, large side bearing clearance is 
needed solely to prevent the unloading of truck springs 
of rigid cars on curves. Fig. 2 shows the position of 
the truck bolsters when one end of the car is carried 
entirely on one side bearing, which often occurs on rigid 
cars. Fig. 4 shows how larger side bearing clearance 
brings the center plates into contact, thereby nearly 
doubling the load on the wheels on the danger side. 

With rigid bolsters, side bearing clearance necessitates 
the truck bolster tilting on a corner of the center plate 
as shown. It will be noted that the lever arm from the 
fulcruming corner of the center plate to the center of 
the side bearing resistance is 19 in. long and the lever 
arm from the fulcrum to the center of the opposite 
spring nest is 44.5 in. long, from which it is evident 
that 3/16 in. side bearing clearance on each side pro- 
duces the equivalent of an additional 7/16 in. travel in 
the truck spring. This downward movement on the 
danger side is always two and one-third times the side 
bearing clearance on one side when the bearings are 
spaced 50 in. apart. As large side bearing clearance 
invites car roll, many roads using large side bearing 
clearance also use lateral motion trucks to dampen any 
excessive roll. 

In order to determine the minimum side bearing clear- 
ance for any type of rigid car, it can be placed when 
light on a very short radius curve with maximum warp 
in the track between truck centers and then determine 
the side bearing clearance that insures carrying part of 
the load on the corner of the center plate. 


Truck Bolsters 


As large side bearing clearance insures a rigid truck 
bolster tilting, this tilting puts 75,000 lb. on one corner 
of the center plate on a 55-ton car. The excessive stress 
thereby localized in the body center plate sometimes re- 
sults in breakage. Wherever large side bearing clear- 
ance is used, the truck bolster may be made like Fig. 5 
to permit the bolster to rock on a line instead of a point 
and thereby distribute the high concentrated stress in the 
body center plate. This rocking line should not be pro- 
duced by clearance on the body center plate as the tilting 
is always on the axis of the truck bolster. 

Curving resistance is reduced on new cars by ma- 
chining both the body center plate and its bearing on 
the truck bolster, as without machining there may be 
an interlocking of the two rough surfaces, particualrly 
under the high concentrated pressure that occurs when 
the bolster tilts. Under this latter condition the entire 
center plate resistance to curving has a lever arm nearly 
6 in. long. When side bearing clearance is very ac- 
curately adjusted, this machining will insure the mainte- 
nance of the desired clearance. 


Balled Center Plates 


Large side bearing clearance has been used with balled 
center plates. The objection to this construction is that 
there is no normalizing force to return the car body 
to horizontal position and the bolsters are apt to run in 
contact at one side bearing and with double the normal 
side bearing clearance at the other side. Under this 
condition a sudden shift will invite high dynamic 
stresses, because this stress resulting from % in. move- 
ment is four times the dynamic stress resulting from 
4 in. movement. 

Dynamic shocks destroy many roller side bearings. 
A damaged roller side bearing may cause greater curv- 
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ing resistance and wheel flange pressure than plain 
friction side bearings. 


Truck Springs 


Soft flat curve truck springs make a freight car ride 
easier, but easy riding is of secondary importance in 
comparison with the necessity of avoiding the dynamic 
shocks that result when the springs go solid with car 
roll caused by track inequalities, and also in comparison 
with the necessity for having the springs maintain their 
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Fig. 4—Static Loads on the Rear Truck with the Front 
Truck Entering a Curve—Increased Side 
Bearing Clearance 


designed travel and capacity to insure their proper 
operation. 

Car roll, causing A.R.A. standard truck springs to 
go solid and break, has resulted in a large output of 
these springs that are soft and, therefore, take a 
permanent set. It is a safe statement that one-half of 
the A.R.A. standard truck springs in operation today 
have taken a set through car roll after a year’s service, 
and have thereby lost travel and capacity. The A.R.A. 
standard truck spring nest for 55-ton cars has a designed 
capacity of 64,000 Ib. and a travel of 1 11/16 in. A set 
of % in. reduces the capacity to 54,000 Ib. and the 
travel to 1 7/16 in. A large number of these A.R.A. 
springs in service today have less than 1 in. travel and 
proportionally reduced capacity. With the reduced 
capacity of the truck springs through set, cars are much 
more apt to roll the springs solid and increase the set. 
The result is progressive. 

With spring travel reduced through set, rigid cars are 
more apt to derail on curves, because the springs are 
unloaded with less warp in the track. On many rigid 
cars that derail on curves the truck springs have less 
than the designed travel and capacity. This fact can be 
readily checked by measuring the height of the A.R.A. 
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standard spring nest on any derailed car. Its free 
height should be 8% in., its light car height should be 
8% in., and its fully loaded height should be 7% in. 

To meet the problem of reduced capacity, the num- 
ber of standard spring coils can be increased and thereby 
increase the capacity of the spring group. Car roll may 
give these larger spring groups a permanent set and 
the progressive loss of capacity and travel in service is 
simply deferred. 

Where truck springs with a rated capacity of 64,000 
lb. for 55-ton cars and 80,000 Ib. for 70-ton cars have 
been found inadequate, the actual capacity of the 55- 
ton car spring would often not exceed 48,000 Ib. and 
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Fig. 5—Suggested Form of Truck Center Plate to Protect 
the Body Center Plate when Tilting 


the 70-ton car spring would often not exceed 60,000 Ib. 
because they had both taken a permanent set which is 
the result of car roll on too soft springs. If the standard 
truck spring nests with their rated capacity go solid in 
service when excessive car roll is prevented, then only 
would it seem necessary to increase the capacity of the 
spring group by adding coils or by using stiffer coils. 

If car roll is prevented, the A.R.A. standard spring 
nests properly made will, I believe, maintain their travel 
and sufficient capacity, and A.R.A. standard side frames 
and bolsters are thereby maintained. It would seem de- 
sirable to have truck springs break when overstrained 
instead of taking a set, because a broken coil can be 
seen and replaced. The spring that has taken a set is 
too often allowed to run, and may ultimately cause 
trouble. 


Types of Truck Springs 


Freight car truck springs in general use can be 
divided into three groups, as follows: 


Full Approx. Approx. 
load, capacity, fibre stress 
Type Travel 55-ton car 55-ton car at closure 
Standard A.R.A..... 14} in. 38,000 Ib. 64,000 Ib. 80,000 Ib. 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 2 in. 38,000 Ib. 88,000 Ib. 80,000 Ib. 
Norfolk & Western... 1% in. 38,000 Ib. 98,000 Ib. 80,000 Ib. 


These different spring coils are used in different 
groupings for 40, 55 and 70-ton cars in order to get the 
desired capacity. 


A.R.A. Standard Coil—This spring coil, properly 
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made, would I believe, be generally satisfactory in the 
various standard groupings for different capacity cars, 
if car roll is prevented. Its fibre stress when closed is 
80,000 Ib. Its travel of 1 11/16 in. is always augmented 
by more or less side bearing clearance to prevent derail- 
ments of rigid cars on curves. This spring coil is 
probably used on 90 per cent of the cars in service today. 

Baltimore & Ohio Spring Coil—This spring coil has 
a travel of 2 in. and a fibre stress at closure of 80,000 
lb. Its free height is 11 in. and therefore it cannot be 
used in A.R.A. standard trucks. With 2 in. travel, car 
roll should be dampened by some means. 

Norfolk & Western Spring Coil—This spring coil is 
of standard height and fits the standard truck. It has 
13 in. travel and its fibre stress when closed is 80,000 Ib. 
Four double coils for 55-ton cars have a capacity of 
98,000 Ib. and five double coils for 70-ton cars have 
a capacity of 123,000 lb. This spring, properly made, 
should have long life, if car roll is prevented, because 
of its low fibre stress under normal working load. It 
will break when it goes solid from car roll as readily as 
any other coil. The only disadvantage of this spring 
coil is its reduced travel. With its low fibre stress under 
normal load this spring should not take permanent set 
if car roll is prevented, and its sustained travel of 134 in. 
will after short service exceed the 1 11/16. in. travel of 
the standard spring coils that do take permanent set 
when car roll is not prevented. Its capacity of 123,000 
lb. in five coils for 70-ton cars exceeds by 11,000 
lb. the capacity of seven A.R.A. coils. 

Flexible cars should not derail on curves even with 
short travel springs and small side bearing clearance, 
because the truck springs are never unloaded. If the 
flexible car is of high gravity, car roll must be min- 
imized. Adequate roller side bearings are desirable 
only to reduce wheel flange and rail wear and to reduce 
train resistance. Well made springs of any travel and 
of sufficient capacity are satisfactory if car roll is pre- 
vented. 

If short travel springs are used on rigid cars, larger 
side bearing clearance must be provided to prevent 
spring unloading and derailments on curves, and car 
roll must be prevented in order to maintain the designed 
spring travel and capacity. If long travel springs ° 
are used, car roll must be minimized to insure the 
permanence of the long travel and to avoid derailments 
when the springs roll solid. 

Adequate roller side bearings are more desirable on 
rigid cars, because wheel flange pressure is said to be 
less with roller side bearings than with friction side 
bearings, and when the truck springs unload on a curve 
there is, therefore, somewhat less tendency for the wheel 
flange to climb the rail. 

A. good inspection rule for spring travel and side 
bearing clearance for rigid cars might be that the actual 
truck spring travel plus two and one-half times the side 
bearing clearance on one side should never be less than 
17 in. With standard A.R.A. springs and % in. side 
bearing clearance on each side this figure is 2 in. 

If high pressures between wheel flanges and rails are 
eliminated, a very large percentage of freight car de- 
railments are eliminated, regardless of the type of 
truck spring used. 


If freight cars are equipped with adequate lift lateral 
motion trucks, or other work absorption means, so that 
car roll is minimized, the spring problem is solved. 
Springs will then not go solid and break or take a set, 
that sometimes results in very rigid cars derailing on 
curves and high gravity cars derailing on tangents. 
Damage to rails from car wheels is also thereby 
minimized. 
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Recent tests of freight train curving resistance, made 
at the University of Illinois, and reported by Professor 
Edward C. Schmidt, in the Railway Age of September 
10, 1927, are very illuminating. The general average 
curve resistance at various speeds for all trains tested 
was .51 lb. per ton per degree on a level one-degree 
curve and .54 Ib. per ton per degree on a level three- 
degree curve. This means that the curving resistance 
on a three-degree level curve equalled 1.62 Ib. per ton, 
or 32.8 per cent of the average rolling resistance on 
straight track as recorded in these tests. 

The study of this entire subject has become one of 
major importance since the advent of modern, high 
capacity, high gravity, rigid cars. 

We do not know what “the shock pressures on a rail 
are when the truck springs go solid through car roll. 

We do not know how much work absorption is needed 
to prevent cars rolling their springs solid. 

We do not know “what the lateral pressure is be- 
tween the wheel flanges and the rail when cars are curv- 
ing with different types of trucks. 

We do not know what the derailing flange pressure 
from curving resistance is with different types of cars 
and trucks, and on differently worn rail. 

We do not know the effect on wheel flange pressure 
of varying side bearing clearance. 

We do not know the effect on wheel flange pressure 
of roller side bearings. 

We do not know the effect on wheel flange pressure 
of lubricated center’ plates and plain side bearings. 

We do not know what the lateral shock stresses are 
on rail with and without the use of lateral motion trucks. 

We do not know what the lateral shock stresses are 
from guard rails, that sometimes break wheel flanges, 
with and without lateral motion trucks. 

We do not know the relative curving resistance of 
rigid and flexible trucks. 

We do not know whether we need or do not need 
self-squaring trucks. 

We do not know how much train resistance can be 
reduced by minimizing curving resistance and resulting 
flange friction on curves and tangents. 

We do not know how much we can increase the life 
of wheel flanges and rail by minimizing flange friction. 

We have almost as many theories on all these vital 
subjects as there are major railroad systems in this 
country. 

This particular field for research is certainly a large 
and attractive one. 


Car Requirements To Be Less 


Wasurneoton, D. C. 

RANSPORTATION requirements for 27 of 

the principal commodities in the fourth quarter 

this year (October, November and December), 
are estimated at approximately 174,000 cars below those 
of the same period last year, or a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent, in reports received by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association from the 13 Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these reports, compiled from informa- 
tion collected by the various commodity committees of 
the 13 boards, the Car Service Division estimates that 
9,232,000 cars will be required to move those commodi- 
ties in the last three months this year, as compared with 
9,406,000 cars for the same months in 1926. 

Of the 13 boards, six estimated an increase in trans- 
portation requirements for the last three months of the 
year, while the other seven estimated a decrease. The 
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six boards estimating an increase over the preceding 
year were the Middle Atlantic States, Ohio Valley, 
Northwestern, Central Western, Pacific Coast and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The estimates by the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards as to freight loadings by cars anticipated for the 
27 principal commodities in the last three months of this 
year compared with the corresponding period in 1926 
and the percentage of increase or decrease are as 
follows : 

Per cent of in- 


Board 1926 1927 crease or decrease 
tt DE cu tidenaveas doe 165,394 165,310 ... Decrease 
Middle Atlantic States....... 1,073,916 1,088,766 1.4 Increase 
GU WE Sass ecsevawcccses 1,240,622 1,265,355 2.0 Increase 
ee Ore 379,845 427,298 12.5 Increase 
I re 338,178 342,200 1.2 Increase 
eee 381,205 416,611 9.3 Increase 
ee 305,881 322,104 5.3 Increase 
BE 655-65 bak bbb rebates 1,397,133 1,309,373 6.3 Decrease 
rere 571,470 528,804 7.5 Decrease 
ER ETE 1,208,688 1,145,553 5.2 Decrease 
ne WE 1,206,643 1,129,649 6.4 Decrease 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ....... 402,681 401,821 .2 Decrease 
ee rae 734,732 689,509 6.2 Decrease 


On the basis of the information submitted the Car 
Service Division estimates that of the 27 commodities, 
increases in transportation requirements will be required 

14, as follows: Ajll grain; flour, meal and other 
mill products; potatoes; other fresh vegetables; clay, 
gravel, sand and stone, including gypsum, crude and 
powdered; petroleum and petroleum products; sugar, 
syrup, glucose and molasses; cement; lime and plaster 
agricultural implements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles; fertilizers of all kinds; paper, printed matter 
and books; chemicals and explosives; and, canned 
goods, which includes all canned food products. 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated in- 
clude: Hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; cotton seed and 
products, except oil; citrus fruits; other fresh fruits; 
live stock; coal and coke; ore and concentrates ; lumber 
and forest products; iron and steel; castings, machinery 
and boilers; brick and clay products; and, automobiles, 
trucks and parts. 

The estimated transportation requirements for va- 
rious commodities for the fourth quarter compared with 
the same period last year are as follows: 


-——Percentage——_, 

Commodity Increase Decrease 

ee EE Ried bdinian nn: GUM ew KE doa ek eek ee dome 7.5 

lour, meal and other mill products..... ; ae 3.9 
Hay, straw and alfalfa.......ccccess; ; 

Cotton 

Cotton seed and products, 

Citrus fruits 
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Potatoes 
Other fresh vegetables... 
Live stock i conaanea rar 
og ene 
Ore and concentrates.... Raia 
eee 
Lumber and forest products.................. 
Fetroleum and petroleum product:...... Sail 
Sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses................. 
Oe FS a ee ee 
Castings and machinery........ 
Cement 
ee ee owe snececeendnes Pee eee 
Lime and plaster.. . 6 
Agriculture implements ‘and vehicles cther than auto- 
mobiles nice 
Be, THEE GE BOER. 0 o.o.xc ca ceseicccceeens oe 1.6 
Fertilizers, all kinds........... Pas 2 es 
Paper, printed matter and books are mie a ae a 6. 
Chemicals and explosives......... 10 
Canned goods, which includes all canned food "products 9 


Total loading of revenue freight to October 1 this 
year, as compared with that of the corresponding period 
of the two previous years follows: 
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1927 1926 1925 

Five weeks in OE cic ne ek ss 4,524,749 4,428,256 4,456,949 
Four weeks in ee. wcanipps Ree 3,677,332 3,623,047 
Four weeks in March.... ....... 4,016,395 3,877,397 3,702,413 
Five weeks in April. . 4,890,749 4,791,006 4,710,903 
Four weeks in May.. ..ee. 4,096,742 4,145,820 3,869,306 
Four weeks in June.............. 3,974,160 4,089,340 3,965,872 
Five weeks in Saige 4,935,397 5,213,759 4,945,091 
Four weeks in August 4,249,359 4,388,118 4,321,427 
Four weeks in September. . 4,360,022 4,523,112 4,297,936 
Week ended October 1... 1,126,390 1,180,049 1,113,283 

 Hodeeese cave cheneh ore 39, 997,894 40,314,189 39,006,227 








































Erie in Promising Position 


Results of Bernet management should begin to show 


with installation of new power—Dzividend possibilities 


NQUESTIONABLY, the Erie has today the 

most promising prospects that it has ever had 

at any time in its long and checkered career. 
Whether the promises are sufficient to justify the present 
high quotations on Erie stocks might be a fair question. 
Those who are willing to pay these high prices evidence 
their confidénce in the ability of the Van Sweringens to 
make money even in Erie. Van Sweringen control has 
meant Bernet management and no doubt there is a gen- 
eral expectation that J. J. Bernet will prove able to make 
the Erie prosperous with the same skill he showed in 
transforming the Nickel Plate from a second rate prop- 
erty into one of the leading factors in the traffic situa- 
tion and the railroad strategy of trunk line territory. It 
is possible that the values of Erie stocks are also in- 
creased a few points by the hope that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will allow the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to acquire control of the Erie as planned in the 
present merger proposals. 

The Erie has three issues of stock, first and second 
preferred and common. The first preferred has had a 
price range thus far in 1927 between 5234 on January 4 
and 6614 en August 4 and is now selling at about 62. 
The second preferred has closely paralleled it with a 
price range between 49 and 64% and is now selling at 
about 61. The preferred issues are both 4 per cent non- 
cumulative. If the dividends were being paid the prices 
would give a yield of 6% per cent. A large number of 
the stocks of industrial companies paying dividends of 
$4 a share sell on the stock exchange at the present time 
at prices below these non-dividend Erie preferred issues. 
The common stock reached its 1927 low on January 3 
with 39%. It had a high price on September 30 of 6934 
and is now selling not far from the last named figure. 
At one time in 1922 this stock could have been bought 


The Erie is controlled by the Van Sweringens through 
the Vaness Company and the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
Erie stock controlled by the Chesapeake & Ohio is all 
held by a subsidiary company known as the Virginia 
Transportation Corporation and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has been given an option which allows it to purchase— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission being willing—all 
of the Erie stock held by the Vaness Company. The 
holdings were as follows, on May 1, 1927: 
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1st Pre- 2nd Pre- 
Common ferred ferred Total 
Owned by Chesapeake & Ohio 357,300 137,405 50,495 545,200 
Cc ccccsssecnepenss 345,239 23,695 22,305 391,239 
hk kia 702,539 161,106 72,800 936,439 
Total outstanding ........... 1,124,819 479,044 160,000 1,763,863 
Per cent owned......e.0% 31.8 28.7 31.5 30.9 
Per cent optioned....... 30.8 4.9 14.0 22.2 
WEE éweveseseernenceucce 62.6 33.6 45.5 53.1 


The common stock owned was acquired at an average 
cost per share of $38.58 and the option calls for a price 
of $34.50. 

Bond Conversions 


From the figures given above, it will be observed that 
the Erie’s total outstanding stock on May 10, 1927, 
totaled $176,386,300. The amounts have been slightly 
changed since by the conversion into stock of series D, 
4 per cent convertible bonds which had the privilege of 
conversion in a ratio of $100 of bonds into $200 par value 
of stock until October 1, 1927. The total of these bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the public on December 31, 
1926, was $19,627,100 and all but $309,200 were con- 
verted. The amount of common stock outstanding was, 
therefore, increased by $38,635,800 and is now $151,- 
117,700. 

The Erie this year sold $50,000,000 5 per cent refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage bonds, the issue being 
offered to the public at 9414. The proceeds were used to 








Erie, Operating Results, Selected Items 


at 7. In 1923 it had a price range between 10% and 
22%: its high in 1926 was 42. 
YEARS ENDED DeceMReR 31, 
1916 1920 1921 
Average mileage operated...... 2,257 2,259 2,309 
Total operating revenues. . $74,311,262 $122,163,099 $113,428,076 
Total operating cxpenses...... 53,453,701 133,014,159 106,117,042 
Net operating revenues...... 20,857,561 Def. 10,851,060 7,311,034 
Railway tax accruals.......... 2,220,333 3,804,226 3,729,593 
Railway operating income.... 18,628,600 Def. 14,690,442 3,531,754 
Net equipment and joint facility 
SOP, kc cceseses - 2,147,414 2,303,676 2,369,860 
Net railway operating incon « 16,481,186 Def. 1,319,953 1,161,893 
Dividend income........... 2,042,420 3,842,942 9,191,700 
Ge GD avadecatenecacees 22,382,830 *18,516,983 *16.815,729 
Interest on funded debt..... 1€,361,415 10,610,358 10,701,403 
ee GUNN. pn antecesasnweeeces 6,027,664 4,438,586 2,694,425 
Sinking and other reserve funds 881,920 976,015 1,099.171 
Surplus for year........ 4,631,912 3,462,570 621,452 
Earnings per share on common 
EEE cacao eecentacsntacsant $1.85 $0.83 None 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands) 9,770,367 11,137,692 8,574,212 
Rev. pass. miles (thousands) 628,395 740,129 683,422 
Rev. per ton per mile (cents) 0.584 0.862 1.065 
Total revenue tons.......... 44,359,341 46,4€7,928 34,692,317 
Tonnage of bituminous coal 8,636,187 12,036.731 6.959.744 
Per cent of total......... - 19.47 25.90 20.06 
Tonnage of anthracite cal... 9,312,088 9.988.829 9,973,687 
Per cent of total 20.99 21.50 28.75 
Transportation ratio .........- 38.55 56.60 46.53 
Onerating ratio ‘ radon 71.93 108.88 93.55 
Per cent ret railway operating 
income to total operating revs. —-—0UC—t—“‘(i‘i‘C 1.02 


standard return and guaranty 


*Includes 


1916 anv 1920 To 1926 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
2,309 2,325 2,325 2,323 2,317 
$106,874,103 $132,978,455 $119,090,856 $118,543,456 $125,473,504 
100,101,523 108,070,145 95,784,775 93,238,535 99,173,496 
6,772,580 24,908,310 23,312,081 25,304,920 26,300,008 
3,863,226 4,260,963 4,521,873 4,750,791 4,868,271 
2,860,993 20,539,117 18,698,549 20,509,435 21,386,470 
2,216,082 2,218,704 1,626,372 2,978,815 3,333,748 
644,911 18,320,413 17,072,177 17,530,619 18,052,723 
11,095,150 6,027,537 7,002,537 3,177,537 5,913,995 
11,854,444 23,111,730 24,781,924 21,698,418 24,927,371 
10,771,533 10,532,553 11,079,862 10,945,520 10,781,715 
Def. 3,132,770 8,435,273 9,601,629 6,729,307 10,113,393 
946,047 1,217.065 1,238,262 1,146,915 1,368,901 
Def. 4,072,817 7,218,208 8,363,367 5,582,391 8,744,493 
None $4.14 $5.16 $2.69 $5.50 
8,277,801 11,363,377 9,880,513 9,469,280 10,407,368 
648,421 680,557 666,139 672,065 650,594 
1.021 0.957 0.966 1.000 0.980 
36,301,364 £0,437,718 43,104,928 42,894,577 46,680,845 
7,797,689 11,534.424 8,343,217 8,334,899 8,856,584 
21.48 22.87 19.36 19.43 18.97 
6.079.508 11,557,800 10,026,304 7.392.567 10,178,531 
16.75 22.91 23.26 17.23 21.80 
45.46 38.59 38.69 38.52 38.45 
93.66 81.27 80.43 78.65 79.04 
0.60 13 78 14.33 14.79 14.39 
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retire $20,299,450 6 per cent collateral trust notes, a 
$10,000,000 short term note redeemed one year prior to 
maturity and current bank loans. The financing had the 
advantage of clearing up all of the Erie short term in- 
debtedness and important maturities of funded debt un- 
til 1930. The road’s funded debt now stands at 
$213,298,600 in addition to which there are outstanding 
some $20,000,000 of equipment trust obligations. The 
stock outstanding now totals $215,021,100. The total 
capitalization is about $440,000,000 of which the funded 
debt, inclusive of the equipment obligations constitutes 
52 per cent, which proportion would not be so bad if the 
Erie could only show greater earning power. 

It was a feature of early Erie history that it 
promptly went into receivership in every period of severe 
financial stringency. In recent years the Erie has shown 
some improvement. It earned something on the pre- 
ferred in 192! but nothing on its common. In 1922, it 
reported a substantial deficit and since then has been 
able to report earnings per share on the common stock 
after allowance for the unpaid and fortunately non- 
cumulative 4+ per cent preferred dividends and after 
allowance for sinking and other reserve funds, as fol- 
lows: 1923, $4.14; 1924, $5.16; 1925, $2.69, and 1926, 
$5.50. 


General Characteristics 


As a railroad, the Erie had been handicapped by its 
lack of financial strength and inability to secure capital 
for important capital improvements. The road is gen- 
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quate stations, etc., all representing that sort of expendi- 
tures that yield less net return per dollar expended. 
Some idea of the Erie’s ability to find money to spend 
out of earnings or by means of equipment trust obliga- 
tions is given in the brief tabulation of capital expen- 
ditures during the past four years shown in the first 
column on this page. The budget for 1927 calls for an 
expenditure of about $28,000,000; the greater part of 
which will be for equipment. 


Traffic 


The Erie, as befits its location in trunk line territory, 
has a diversified traffic. The most important commodi- 
ties handled are coal and California perishables. In 
1926 bituminous coal constituted 19 per cent of the total 
tonnage, a good portion of which was received from 
connections. Bituminous coal may be expected to be- 
come a more important item of Erie tonnage on account 
of the community of interest with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The tonnage received from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio via Hocking Valley at Marion has expanded sharply 
since the completion of the Chesapeake & Hocking and 
is reported now to average about 100 cars daily. 

The Erie handles also a large volume of anthracite 
coal, this commodity totaling in 1926, 21.8 per cent of 
the total tonnage. This coal is received principally from 
the Erie’s own coal subsidiaries which include the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company ; the Hillside Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, etc. (The Erie owns five coal companies, two of 
which operate bituminous mines.) The coal operations 
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The Erie 


erally regarded, however, as being well operated. It has 
at least had enough net income to allow it to expend 
large sums for equipment, for improvements of track 
structure to support heavy equipment, for signals, etc., 
and its shops are such that one of the reasons offered in 
favor of the merger with the Chesapeake & Ohio is that 
the latter will be able to use Erie shop facilities for the 
repair of its power. It is, however, likely that in future 
years the Erie will find it necessary to expend large 





Equipment 
A. 








es, 
Year Road “ Equipment Less credits Net Total 
1923.... $3,203,711 $18,097,517 $8,637,803 $9,459,714 $12,663,425 
1924.... 4.022.080 13,323/846 4.222123 9,101,724 13,123,804 
1925... 4,638,795 4,089,040 4.451.739 Cr. 362,699 4,276,096 
1926.... 4.545.222 4,567,677 2,374,374 2,193,302 6,738,524 
$26,409,818 $40,078,080 $19,686,039 $20,392,041 $36,301,849 





sums for grade crossing eliminations in New York state 
and in the thickly settled suburban area in northern 
New Jersey and at other points as well as for more ade- 


Railroad 


yield not only traffic but substantial sums in the form of 
dividends. The Erie purchased the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company in 1901 at a price of $40,000,000 and the com- 
pany has been estimated by one competent authority tc 
have a present value of $60,000,000 and all five com- 
panies a value of $84,000,000, while others estimate the 
values to be as high as $150,000,000. The value of 
$84,000,000 is equivalent to $56 a share on the amount 
of Erie common stock at present outstanding. The coal 
properties yield substantial sums in dividends, the aver- 
age annual receipts from this source having totaled 
about $4,100,000 in the 16% years ended December 31, 
1926. The dividend receipts from the coal companies in 
1926 totaled about $5,500,000 which was equivalent to 
over one-half the Erie’s total net income. 


Handles Perishable Freight 


The Erie handles much the larger proportion of the 
California perishable freight moving between Chicago 
and New York, although recently the Pennsylvania, 
which is also especially equipped at New York on ac- 
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count of its large tonnage of Florida perishables, has 
succeeded in obtaining about 20 per cent of the business. 
The Erie has on occasions complained that it receives an 
inadequate division of the rate from California points 
and the fact that the traffic moves in refrigerator cars, 
on which mileage payments must be made, does not help 
the situation. The Erie, however, solicits the business 
assiduously and leaves nothing undone to give prompt 
third morning delivery at the New York end. 


Rate Structure 


The Erie appears to suffer as relates to its rate struc- 
ture. Its average receipts per ton-mile in 1926 were only 
0.980 cents. These compared with the New York Cen- 
tral’s 1.051 cents; the Pennsylvania’s 1.024 cents; the 
Lackawanna’s 1.31 cents and the Lehigh Valley’s 1.156 
cents. This helps explain, therefore, the relatively poor 
ratios of operation and the general lack of earning power 
which is an Erie characteristic. In 1926, the road had a 
transportation ratio of 38.45; an operating ratio of 
79.04 and its ratio of net railway operating income to 
total railway operating revenues was 14.39 per cent. 
The eastern district in 1926 reported a transportation 
ratio of 35.6; an operating ratio of 74.8 and a net railway 
operating income ratio of 17.8 per cent. 

J. J. Bernet has been president of the Erie since Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. He has not been in charge of operations a 
sufficient length of time to have effected improvements 
sufficient to. show marked changes in the earnings or 
operating statistics. The latest earnings report—that 


for the first eight months—-shows an increase in gross 
but a slight loss in net railway operating income, the 
difference being due to an increase in transportation 


expenses. The figures, with comparisons for 1926, fol- 


low: 


Revenues and Expenses 


January 1 to August 31 
. — 
1926 
$64,638,524 
8,799,074 


1927 
$65,816,296 


Freight revenue 
8,404,915 


Passenger revenue 


$80,207,888 
9,893,467 
19,877,644 
1,385,075 
31,001,231 


$80,961,699 
9,902,233 
19,542,891 
1,394,854 
31,843,526 


Total. including other revenues 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of cquipment.......... 
Traffic 
Transportaticr 


~ $65,130,478 
15,077,410 
3,400,200 


$11,643,383 
9,491,662 


$65,717,322 
15,244,377 
3.380.580 


Total, including other expenses............. 
Net operating reven' 


$11,844,638 
91111,882 


mcome 
income 


Railway cperating 
Net railway operating: 


New Power 


One of the first things that the new management did, 
however, promises to prove of utmost importance in the 
Erie’s future economy of operations. It announced a 
budget for 1927 of some $25,000,000 of which about 
$22,000,000 was for new equipment. The latter includes 
50 new 2-8-4-type freight locomotives, 30 switch loco- 
motives, 50 new passenger train cars and 25 caboose cars, 
as well as the equipping of 125 present Mikado locomo- 
tives with mechanical stokers and feed-water heaters. 
The 50 new road freight locomotives are just going into 
service. Half of them are being supplied by the Lima 
Locomotives Works; they were described in the Rail- 
way Age of October 8. The other half are being fur- 
nished by the American Locomotive Company and a 
description of them will be found on another page of the 
current issue. The locomotives have been put in 
service between Marion, Ohio, and Meadville, Pa., 203 
miles and between Marion and Hornell, N. Y., 477 
miles, respectively, and are already showing marked 
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economies in train-load, train-speed and fuel consump- 
tion which will be reflected in due course in the operat- 
ing statistics and in the transportation and operating 
ratios. 


Equipment Retirement 


At the same time, the budget called for the retirement 
of 327 old locomotives, 270 passenger cars, 4,765 freight 
cars and a sizeable amount of work equipment. It is 
noteworthy that none of the freight cars are to be re- 
placed. The total book value of the equipment to be 
retired will be $8,400,i01. The Erie is desirous of 
charging off the amounts in excess of the accrued de- 
preciation to profit and loss but if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not permit this there will 
have to be a substantial charge to retirements and op- 
erating expenses, namely about $4,900,000, which, if 
made, will very likely have an adverse effect on the price 
of Erie stock. The retirement program is already nearly 
carried out. On January 1, 1927, the Erie reported the 
ownership of 1,456 locomotives but on September 1, 
1927 it reported only 1,217. On September 1, also, it 
reported that 2!.1 per cent of its power was held for 
repairs as against only 13.3 per cent on January 1. The 
number of locomotives stored in serviceable condition on 
September 1, 1926, was 234, on January 1, 1927, 131 
but on September 1, 1927, only 14. This equipment 
situation does not look promising but, of course, the 
entire situation is changed by the delivery of the 50 new 
road freight locomotives and also the 30 new switch 
eugines. 

It will be noted that only a small proportion of the 
1927 budget is for improvements to road. No import- 
ant large items cf capital charges for roadway and struc- 
tures are included. 


President Harahan’s Forecast 


President Harahan of the Chesapeake & Ohio pre- 
sented as an exhibit in the Chesapeake & Ohio merger 
hearings an estimate that the Erie could be expected to 
show a marked improvement in its earnings over the 
next few years. For 1927, he estimated about the same 
gross as in 1926, but a sufficient saving in expenses to 
yield $6.95 a share on the common stock after allowance 
for preferred dividends and sinking fund requirements. 
This was provided the equipment retirements referred to 
in a preceding paragraph were charged to profit and loss; 
if they were charged to retirements in 1926, he estimated 
the 1927 per-share earnings at $1.93. He expected a 
progressive improvement each year following and 1931 
results of $14.00 a share; an operating ratio of but 72.6 
and a transportation ratio of 36.5. For each year he al- 
lowed a dividend income of $5,304,000 as against the 
$5,913,995 actually received in 1926. If Mr. Harahan’s 
estimates of per-share earnings were adjusted to the basis 
of the amount of common stock outstanding since the 
conversion of the series D bonds, his 1927 estimate 
would become about $5.17 a share and his 1931 estimate 
about $10.40. Earnings in 1926 actually were $5.50 
on the former capitalization which would be equivalent 
to $4.10 on the present common stock outstanding. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & St. Paut is now distributing 
to the public a folder entitled “Flashes” which contains informa- 
tion of general interest regarding railway problems. The issue 
for October calls attention to the taxes which the railroads pay 
back to the public and discusses railway electrification, showing 
the number of miles in operation and the number of miles in the 
United States. 












Railways Still Handle 90 Per Cent 
of Country’s Freight 


Daniel Willard emphasizes reasons why public welfare 
requires they be allowed to earn adequate returns 


& Ohio, delivered an address to an audience of 

about fifteen hundred persons who attended a 
luncheon given under the auspices of the Transportation 
committee of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on October 14. Speaking on 
the subject “Transportation in the United States,” Mr. 
Willard gave statistics he had compiled indicating that 
the freight service rendered by the different transporta- 
tion agencies in 1926 was about as follows: By steam 
railroads, 447,500,000,000 ton-miles, or 90.5 per cent 
of the total; by inland waterways, 28,500,000,000 ton- 
miles, or 5.8 per cent; by trucks, 18,400,000,000 ton- 
miles, or 3.7 per cent. Continuing, he said in part: 

“The best estimates I have been able to obtain indicate 
that in 1926 motor buses, in competition with the rail- 
roads, carried 120,600,000 persons an average distance 
of probably not over 30 miles, making an aggregate 
performance of 3,600,000,000 passengers carried one 
mile. During the same period the steam railroads 
actually carried 875,000,000 persons an average distance 
of 40 miles, or a total aggregate service of 35,750,- 
000,000 passenger miles, roundly 88 per cent of the 
whole. I have not included in my calculation the serv- 
ice of the electric lines because usually such lines are 
not in competition with the steam roads. No figures 
are available concerning the number of people traveling 
in privately owned motor vehicles. I think it may 
fairly be said, however, that at the present time the 
steam railroads are performing approximately 90 per 
cent of the freight transportation for hire in the United 
States, and 88 per cent of passenger transportation. 

“T think it will be generally conceded that the rail- 
roads as a whole are furnishing a higher standard of 
service today than ever before in our history, and at 
rates lower than obtain in any other country where 
conditions are at all similar, and relatively lower than 
have been obtained before in this country. Assuming 
that this last statement is correct, it might be asked— 
what is there then in the situation to talk about? If it 
were a fact, which happily it is not, that our country 
had stopped growing and consequently the present 
equipment and facilities would continue to be ample to 
meet all future requirements, there might not be any 
particular thing in the situation deserving of our con- 
sideration at this time. 

“Believing, as I do, in the potency of a concrete fact 
or example, I will illustrate my point by particular 
reference to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, of which 
I have been President for nearly eighteen years. Since 
1 became president of the company we have spent more 
than $400,000,000 for additions and betterments to the 
property including new equipment, which is at the rate 
of something more than $23,000,000 each year, and I 
believe it will be necessary for us to spend annually for 
some years to come upwards of that same amount. 


De WILLARD, president of the Baltimore 


Vast Capital Expenditures Required 


“A very important problem confronting the Baltimore 
& Ohio, therefore, is how is this new capital to be ob- 
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tained? Obviously we can only obtain it from willing 
investors and we will not be able to obtain it from them 
unless they believe that money invested in Baltimore & 
Ohio securities will yield at least as good return as 
could be obtained elsewhere and with just as much 
security as to principal. In short, we can obtain the 
new capital needed if our credit is satisfactory, and we 
cannot obtain it otherwise. During the last seventeen 
years which I have been discussing, all the railroads in 
the United States, including the Baltimore & Ohio, 
spent $9,500,000,000, an average of $560,000,000 a year 
for additions and betterments, the Baltimore & Ohio 
capital expenditures being about 4 per cent of the whole. 
The problem just alluded to, therefore, is one which 
confronts all of the railroads and not simply the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

“You will perhaps be surprised when I tell you that 
with the exception of some $80,000,000 taken from sur- 
plus earnings during the period under consideration, 
all of the $400,000,000 spent by the Baltimore & Ohio 
for additions and equipment was obtained by increasing 
the mortgage upon the property—a process which I 
hardly need say should not be, and in fact can not be, 
followed beyond certain very definite limits. While in 
our case the limit had not actually been reached, it had 
none the less been approached, and we recognized the 
desirability of readjusting our capital structure, which 
we recently were able to do by the sale of a substantial 
amount of our common stock. With the money realized 
through the sale of additional stock we expect to reduce 
our funded debt to such an extent that the ratio between 
our capital stock, representing the stockholders’ equity 
in the property, and our outstanding bonds and other 
fixed interest-bearing securities, will be as one to two 
instead of one to three as was the ratio before we in- 
creased our share capital. 


Nation Is Still Growing 


“Again I may say that if we as a nation had stopped 
growing, the Baltimore & Ohio might now consider it- 
self in very satisfactory circumstances, but fortunately 
as a nation we expect to grow and expand and on that 
account we must continue to enlarge our facilities if we 
are to keep in condition to furnish the public, or our 
part of it, with “adequate transportation at reasonable 
rates,” as the Transportation Act prescribes. In the 
words which I have just quoted from the act, Congress 
has set up a definite standard of performance for the 
railroads, and recognizing that it is still a fact that bricks 
can not be made without straw—straw in the present 
case being synonymous with credit—Congress also set 
up a formula for the guidance of its agent, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, concerning the fixing of 
rates. The members of Congress who voted for the 
Transportation Act realize clearly that private ownership 
of the railroads would not be a success and therefore 
could not continue unless the railroads as a whole were 
able to raise each year a large sum of money, probably 
more than half a billion dollars, for necessary additions 
and betterments, and with that thought in mind the 
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Transportation Act was framed and __ passed. 

“The commission has fixed 534 per cent as a fair 
return within the meaning of the act, upon the value 
of the railroad property devoted to transportation pur- 
poses, and, for the purpose of establishing a basis for 
current rates, announced a tentative valuation of the 
property so used, and while the basis so fixed is below 
what the railroads generally believe it should be, the 
roads, as a whole, have not been able in any year since 
the passage of the act, to earn thereon, including subse- 
quent expenditures, the percentage return which the 
Commission itself has said would be fair, although the 
result was nearly reached in 1926. 

“I am confident that under the terms of the Trans- 
portation Act of [920 it is possible to so regulate the 
railroads that the public will receive adequate transporta- 
tion at reasonable rates as the law requires, and at the 
same time enable the carriers so regulated to build up 
and establish a basis of credit sufficient to justify and 
encourage investors to advance the large amount of new 
capital required each year for additional equipment, ex- 
tensions and betterments. 

“T have sketched the rough outline of the transporta- 
tion or railroad problem as I see it at this time. Of 
course, within the general outline are to be found such 
important and still unanswered questions as have to do 
with the consolidation of railroads into a comparatively 
small number of groups as recommended by Congress, 
the proper economic co-ordination between the railroads 
and motor vehicles and also between the railroads and 
the waterways, etc., but all of these can and I believe 
will be settled and settled right under the existing act. 

“In announcing a policy favoring the consolidation of 
the railways of the United States into a comparatively 
small number of well-rounded systems, Congress was 
no doubt influenced by the fact that we already have 
a number of such systems, notably the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific in the west, and the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central in the east. Such a policy is in no 
sense an experiment but is supported and justified by 
results already achieved. All will admit, I am sure, that 
the public is better served by the Pennsylvania system 
as it is, than it would be if the system were dissolved 
into its original component parts, one hundred or more 
in number. There are 275,000 miles of first main track 
of steam railroads in the United States, enough to make 
twenty-five systems of the same length as the Pennsyl- 
vania, and I am confident that if twenty-five well- 
rounded systems could be made to take the place of 
the several hundred now existing, the public could be 
better served by such an arrangement and probably at a 
somewhat lower cost, although the economies to be 
realized would very likely not be so great as some have 
claimed or suggested. 

“Since January 1 this year, more than $100,000,000 of 
new capital stock has been sold by the steam railroads, 
not including other issues proposed but not yet con- 
summated. This would seem to indicate a renewed con- 
fidence in railway securities, just as Congress expected 
would result from the passage of the Transportation Act. 
While no one would claim that the Transportation Act 
of 1920 is perfect, nevertheless in my opinion it con- 
tains the best general plan for the regulation of railroads 
that has so far been tried in this country and if inter- 
preted and applied as Congress clearly intended it 
should be, I believe the railroads can be successfully 
operated thereunder. An imperfect act well administered 
is much to be preferred to a constantly changing policy. 
Investors have shown their willingness to purchase rail- 
way securities under existing conditions, but any change 
in the law would disturb, at least temporarily, the con- 
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fidence of investors and, what is equally bad, if not 
worse, it would create in the minds of railway managers 
such a feeling of uncertainty concerning the future that 
they would hesitate, and rightly so, to undertake large 
capital expenditures for additions and extensions, even 
though such additions or extensions might be needed. 

“The railroads are not asking for anything—at least 
i am not—except the opportunity to operate under the 
terms of the existing Act, and given that opportunity 
they will, I am convinced, furnish the people of this 
country with adequate transportation at reasonable rates, 
which is the standard for performance set up by 
Congress in the act itself.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended October 8 totaled 1,100,552 cars, a de- 
crease of 25,838 cars from the preceding week, 
due principally to a drop of 18,281 cars in loadings of 
miscellaneous freight. Livestock and less-than-carload 
merchandise were the only commodity classifications 
which showed a gain, and loadings in all districts, with 
the exception of the Central Western, were lighter. 
The total loadings for the week were 74,376 cars less 
than in the corresponding week of last year, with coal, 
ore and miscellaneous freight showing the principal de- 
creases. Coal loadings amounted to 190,929 cars as 
compared 221,916 cars in the corresponding week of 
1926. Decreases were shown in loadings in all districts. 
The summary, as compiled by the car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 





Week Enpep SaturDay, Ocroser 8, 1927 

Districts 1927 1926 1925 
DE  sakspcnaenea skew eneeen 238,288 258,172 242,157 
BE Sedisackcyncdeesantags 215,203 238,817 213,750 
Foca ea eee rs eae 62,243 62,698 59,972 
SOU icc nce scnnceseseecsgees 162,407 167,764 166,171 
RRP DS oe 168,782 183,798 167,519 
eT ae 171,164 173,504 171,048 
TS ES ET Oe SEP Re 82,465 90,175 85,419 
Total Western districts........... 422,411 447,477 423,986 
.. ¢§ ¢ SPR pat ereree 1,100,552 1,174,928 1,106,036 

Commodities 
Grain and grain preducts......... 49,902 47,534 43,303 
i Cn debe céentnces ds *chuenn 38,689 40,771 44,616 
CE sesaeesveecdtenbadaseaecuees 190,929 221,916 184,649 
Sn. dua duudenenGth a iwa eel elewe 9,455 13,290 12,825 
Forest products 65,029 71,090 71,033 
i shuscememne 52,123 69,631 52,006 
Mdse. L. C. L.. 271,439 270,964 271,219 
Miscellaneous 422,986 439,732 426,385 
October 8 1 100,552 1,174,928 1,106,036 
October 1 .... 1 126,390 1,180,049 1,113,283 
September 24 .. -- 1 125,868 1,175,407 1,121,025 
DY - EE sceacteslucteeecees 1.127,613 1,179,259 1,098,627 
Semtemeer BO occ cscvicevrcvocce 989,472 1,024,998 975,499 

Cumulative total 41 weeks....... 41,098,446 41,489,117 40,112,263 


Car Loading in Canada 
Rainy weather seriously affected revenue car loadings 
at stations in Canada for the week ended October 8, 
grain loading in the Western division showing a decline 
of 4,593 cars. The decrease in the total was 523 cars, 
and, compared with the same week last year, there was a 
decrease of 1,253 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 











— to date 

Oct. 8, Oct.1, Oct.9, — on ~ 

Commodities 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products.. 16,066 20,237 18,041 291,337 302,551 
OS Rae 3,633 2,882 2,444 85,761 84,172 
Coal as eaareta 8,630 8,866 9,424 269,483 226.203 
SE, Diaeasds <65 nena e be 525 478 331 13,201 14,471 
ee rere TT ere ' 3,946 3,808 3,644 152,432 146,563 
Pe” catunete at ae 1,353 1,325 1,785 126,490 109,086 
Pulp and paper.......... 2.319 2,325 2,439 88.469 95,642 
Other forest products.... 2.788 3,002 3,004 121,733 123,935 
CHE sxenssdebedanducedees 1,897 2,020 2,111 67,207 69,390 
Merchandise, L. C. L..... 18,418 18,808 18.190 686,935 652,475 
Miscellaneous ........-.- 17,368 18,680 16,723 593,761 566,166 
Total cars loaded...... 76,883 82,431 78,136 2,496,809 2,390,654 

Total cars received from 

connections .......see- 38,331 38,541 38,271 1,509,593 1,493,077 
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Canadian National Conference 
On Purchasing Problems 


MEETING unique among railway gatherings 
A was held in Montreal, Quebec, during the week 
ending September 24 when representatives of 
the several purchasing offices of the Canadian National 
Railways joined in a system conference on ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency. of the purchasing de- 
partment’s activities. It has become a general practice 
in the United States and Canada for railways to con- 
duct meetings among officers and representatives of 
stores departments for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity in handling and solving the problems of order- 
ing, protecting, distributing and accounting for mate- 
rials and supplies, but the purchasing department meet- 
ings held by the Canadian National are believed to be 
the only instances where a corresponding recognition 
has been given to the possibilities of gain through simi- 
lar discussions of purchasing department work. 
This year’s meeting is the fourth which has been 
held on the system and was attended by approximately 
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In view of the results of the first meeting, it was de- 
cided to hold further meetings so that new changes in- 
troduced in office procedure could be analyzed and con- 
sidered in the light of actual performance. The work 
has now reached the stage where purchase office meth- 
ods have been stabilized, but in view of the interest 
taken by the men in these meetings and the continuing 
results, the belief has been expressed that they will be 
continued. 

his year’s meeting was held in the Board of Direc- 
tors’ room of Canadian National under the direction of 
H. L. Taylor, assistant purchasing agent at Winnipeg, 
and was conducted distinctly along the lines of a busi- 
ness conference rather than as a convention, those pres- 
ent devoting their entire attention to informal discus- 
sions of the various ramifications of the purchasing de- 
partment work rather than to the presentation of 
abstract discussions of general principles and policies. 

Requisitions, bids, purchase orders, invoices, vouch- 
ers, contracts, statistical statements, price records, mail- 
ing lists, specifications, sales orders, customs, filing sys- 
tems and catalogs were among the subjects con- 
sidered at the meeting. To facilitate discussion and to 





Representatives at System Conference at Canadian National Headquarters in Montreal 


25 men, principally from Vancouver, B. C.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Detroit, Mich.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que. ; 
Moncton, N. B.; and St. Albans, Vt. 

The first meeting was held at Toronto, Ont., in 1923, 
the year in which the Grand Trunk was combined with 
the Canadian National lines, as a result of which the 
present system organization was established with pur- 
chasing offices at Detroit, Mich.; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Toronto, Ont.; and Moncton, N. B.; 
in addition to the general headquarters at Montreal. 
The purpose of the first meeting, to which assistant pur- 
chasing agents, chief clerks and other important clerks 
in the various offices were called, was to effect such 
changes in office methods as would tend to simplify the 
work and improve the office procedure and eliminate 
lost motion and wasteful clerical effort. With the Cana- 
dian National system comprising over 22,000 miles of 
lines extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it was 
considered desirable to bring the men of the different 
jurisdictions into personal contact with each other and 
it was also felt that the men actually in charge of office 
details could better work out office economies instead 
of placing the burden of this upon the purchasing agents 
more or less immersed in other important work. 





assure a business-like procedure and the formulation of 
definite conclusions of practical value, the representa- 
tives were carefully picked and given advance informa- 
tion of the subjects to be considered in the form of a 
schedule which enumerated the topics under which each 
subject would be discussed. In accordance with this 
plan, requisitions were discussed point by point under 
the following topic headings: revision of requisition 
forms, restriction of sources of requisitions, constitu- 
tion of requisition numbers, the use of requisition num- 
bers as the order number, the combined requisition and 
order form, specifications and information on requisi- 
tions, number of items and their spacing on requisi- 
tions, classification and segregation of requisitions, 
recording of requisitions, requisitioning in advance of 
requirement, requisitioning in large quantities, segre- 
gating commodities to be requisitioned by one district 
store only, scheduling classes to be requisitioned 
periodically and filing. 

The bid topics included the revision of tender and 
tabulation forms, numbering of bids, periodical prices 
on standard commodities, filing of bids and advising 
firms of the disposition of bids. 

Under purchase orders were discussed the number of 
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copies, numbering of orders, dating of orders, filing of 
orders, tracing, use of rubber stamps, copies for head- 
quarters, the question of store department ordering di- 
rect, etc., while the consideration of invoices involved 
a discussion of the standard invoice form, simplified in- 
voice form, number of copies, invoice registering, filing, 
double-checking, etc. The voucher topics were fan- 
fold machine for typing vouchers, revision of voucher 
forms, combined voucher and check forms, payment of 
vouchers, vouchering by other departments. Considera- 
tion was given to the preparation and handling of com- 
modity statements, statements of purchases by firms, 
monthly statements of office performance, statistical 
statements, comparative price statements and yearly 
statements and reports, while price records were inves- 
tigated to determine to what extent they were main- 
tained and also to consider the uniformity of filing price 
lists and schedules. The inspection topics were allot- 
ment of inspections, inspection reports, distribution and 
filing. Those for sales orders were limitations on sales, 
number of departments to be advised, sales orders on 
returned materials and the sale of obsolete material. 
Under purchases in general were discussed questions 
of western stationery firms quoting on eastern system 
requirements, the necessity of repair list prices being 
considered when purchasing machinery and equipment, 
the restriction of purchases made by other departments, 
and restricting other departments in getting estimates. 

A departure was introduced by including in the con- 
ference this year two representatives of the store de- 
partment for the advantages this would afford in ex- 
pediting the disposition of certain questions involving 
store department practice and in improving the rela- 
tions between the two departments. The meeting was 
addressed by R. C. Vaughan, vice-president in charge 
of purchases and stores, and by L. Lavoie, general pur- 
chasing agent, and it was followed by an inspection of 
the Canadian National storekeeping methods and facili- 
ties at Montreal. 


New Haven Runs Grandstands 


HEN the annual Yale-Harvard regatta is held 

at New London, Conn., in June of each year, 

the New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
faced with the problem of operating observation trains, 
carrying over 4,500 people, back and forth over a busy 
stretch of track. The problem is complicated by the fact 
that these trains must be given the right of way over 
all others. Another difficulty is that the starting time 
of the races is indefinite and dependent entirely upon 
wind and tide conditions, so that the schedule of the 
observation trains is equally indefinite. 

Three races are rowed, the freshman, the junior 
varsity and the varsity. They are rowed on the Thames 
river, the first two being two-mile races, finishing one 
mile above the railway bridge crossing the Thames at 
New London. A joint train covering both of these 
races leaves the New London station in advance of the 
time the freshman race is rowed. After following this 
race down the river from the starting point, it returns 
and follows the junior varsity race, continuing back to 
the station after both races are finished. This year a 
train of 19 cars, containing about 1,500 passengers, was 
run for these races. 

The varsity race starts from Gales Ferry, four miles 
above the bridge and finishes directly under the bridge. 
The train following this race runs parallel with it until 
it nears the bridge when it is then speeded up so as to 
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be on the Bridge and over the boats as they finish. 

These trains are operated from the New London sta- 
tion for about a mile to a junction just across the bridge 
over the New York-Boston main line of the New 
Haven and thence over the Norwich line of the New 
London division. On normal days, more than 30 
passenger trains are operated over this portion of the 
main line in each direction and this number is increased 
on the day of the regatta by various special trains into 
and out of New London from New York, New Haven 
and Boston. In addition, there are five passenger trains 
in each direction daily on the Norwich line. 


To safeguard the movement of these observation 














Type of Car Used in Observation Trains 


trains, representatives of the operating department are 
placed at Gales Ferry, Red Top, Submarine Base, Fair- 
view and Groton Tower, whose duty it is to keep the 
dispatcher informed of the progress of the trains. In 
Groton Tower, situated at the junction of the Norwich 
line and the main line, a detector light is placed and 
connected with the track circuit for a distance of one- 
half mile up the branch from the junction point, to give 
the .towerman information when the trains are moving 
over this section and enable him to protect their move- 
ment on the main line accordingly. 

Steel underframe flat cars, with specially built super- 
structures, are used in the train, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Four tiers of seats are installed, with the rear 
tiers elevated as shown, while the passengers are pro- 
tected by an awning. These cars have a seating 
capacity of 81 persons each. A detachable ladder is 
used for loading the cars, which is slung on hooks un- 
derneath when not in use. A ticket collector is assigned 
to each car. The train is spotted for loading on a 
passing track opposite the station. 

The number of spectators at this regatta is steadily 
increasing, having been over 100,000 this year. With 
such a large crowd coming in, the station and its sur- 
roundings are crowded all during the day and special 
police protection is required to insure safety. A force 
of 81 uniformed policemen was employed this year, 10 
from the New London division and the remainder re- 
cruited from other divisions for the day. These men 
are on duty at the station, they supervise the loading 
of the observation trains and a number of them also 
ride the trains to make sure that some over-excited 
spectator does not fall off. The supervision of crowds 
has prevented accidents for a number of years. 

After the regatta the cars used in these moving 
grandstands are turned over to the New York Central 
for use in the observation train run by that line along 
the Hudson river near Poughkeepsie, at the time of the 
intercollegiate regatta, which is held the following week. 















Heated Enclosure Makes Work 


in Winter Possible 


Canadian Pacific rebuilds hotel wing in severe weather 
to avoid construction during vacation season 


' INTERS in the Canadian Rockies are severe, 
W but because it would be obviously undesirable 
to carry on building operations in its Rocky 
Mountain hotels in the summer time when they are in 
operation, the Canadian Pacific has sought to enlarge 


and rebuild its hotels during the winter months in spite 


ter and here again the success of this method has been 
most thoroughly demonstrated. Work which could 
not possibly have been done during periods of bad 
weather has been carried on continuously throughout 
the season in a comfortably heated enclosure, making 
conditions of employment ideal at a period of the year 
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West Elevation of the Banff 

Springs Hotel Showing the 

Completed New North Wing— 

Also a View Is Shown in the 

Lower Scene of the Frame 

Enclosure Which Makes Winter 
Work Possible 
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of the extreme low temperature, heavy snow falls and 
stormy weather which. prevail at that season. The 
problem was solved in the case of the Lake Louise 
chalet some years ago by building the permanent struc- 
ture inside a suitably heated and lighted temporary one. 
The success attending that operation was such that the 
same system was followed in connection with the con- 
struction of the larger Banff Springs hotel last win- 
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when building construction in such a district had 
hitherto been practically abandoned. 


Was Originally a Frame Structure 


The Canadian Pacific’s Banff Springs hotel, which is 
one of the most notable mountain hotels on this conti- 
nent, was originally built of frame construction but the 
central portion was replaced some years ago by a stone 
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structure in order to provide a fire wall and minimize 
the fire risk. ‘This stone wing is of fire proof construc- 
tion throughout, and later, following the company’s 
policy in this regard, the north wing of the hotel has 
been entirely rebuilt in fireproof construction with stone 
walls. Next winter the south wing will also be rebuilt 
in the same manner, so that by the opening of the 
season of 1928 the Banff Springs hotel will be a com- 
pletely fireproof structure providing 600 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, spacious dining rooms, lounges, ballroom, 
conservatory, swimming pool, etc. 

The exterior walls are built of native stone in rustic 
fashion, with raked out joints, the walls being slightly 
battered all the way up. Buttresses are introduced at 
intervals on the lower portion, and projecting balustrades 
at frequent intervals in the upper parts. The window 
sills, heads, copings, balustrades and general trim are 
Canadian Tyndall stone from Winnipeg. The large 
sloping roofs are covered with dull, slightly greenish 
slate, and the flashings, eaves and downspouts are of 
copper. 

The construction consists of a steel frame, reinforced 
concrete and tile floors, stone walls and tile partitions. 
The sloping roofs have a steel frame, with pre-cast 
gypsum blocks and slate roofing. The floors were of 
reinforced concrete with T-beams 16 in. center to cen- 
ter, formed between rows of 6-in. hollow tiles 12 in. 
wide. The concrete on top. was floated over to form 
the finished floor in one operation as the work pro- 
ceeded. The upper lounge floors are terrazzo, with 
brass strips, the flower lounge Indiana stone and quarry 
tile. The main public staircase and interior trim are of 
lyndall stone. 

The building is on solid rock, and the necessary ex- 
cavation and concrete foundation for the north wing 
was done in the winter of 1926. The excavation and 
foundation for the center tower extension and the build- 
ing work proper of the north wing and center tower 
extension were begun on September 16, 1926, and all 
of the work was completed by April 31, 1927, or a 
period of 195 working days. 

An outside frame structure was erected around the 
entire wing about five feet away from the building line. 
This consisted of 2-in. by 8-in. studs 33 in. center to 
center in the lower panels, and 2-in. by 6-in. higher up. 
These were capped, strutted and braced to the steel 
frame at each floor and were sheeted on the outside 
with common %-in. boards and lined inside with a 
heavy roofing felt. Thus, only one thickness of sheet- 
ing separated the new work from the weather. Natural 
light was obtained by providing openings at different 
intervals, covered with calico or old sash. The board- 
ing was up as fast as the erection of steel work 
would permit. Forms for the reinforced concrete 
floors were also erected right behind the steel workers. 

Heating coils and old radiators were installed and 
connected to the boiler house mains. As the work ad- 
vanced, this radiation was replaced by the permanent 
radiators. The frame structure was carried up to the 
top of the sloping roofs, but where flat roofs occurred 
the permanent roof formed the top of the shell. Prac- 
tically all work inside and outside of the building was 
finished before the enclosure was removed. 

The plans were prepared in the office of J. M. R. 
Fairbairn, chief engineer, under the supervision and 
direction of J. W. Orrock, engineer of buildings. The 
contractor was the Carter, Halls, Aldinger Company, 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., Sam Foxe being the construc- 
tion superintendent. Basil Gardom, supervisor, western 
hotel construction for the Canadian Pacific, was in gen- 
eral charge of the work. 
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One of the 2-8-4 Type Locomotives Recently Delivered to the Erie by the American Locomotive Company 











Erie Places 2-8-4 Type Locomotives 
in Freight Service 


Tractive force, with booster, 81,700 1b. at 80 per cent cut-off 
—W eight on drivers 276,000 1b. 


HE twenty-five 2-8-4 type locomotives now be- 

ing delivered to the Erie by the American Loco- 

motive Company represent the solution of a 
typical traffic problem. The Erie was faced with the 
necessity of moving over its main lines, heavier trains at 
greater speeds. Thus, the locomotives were designed 
with 70-in. driving wheels for attaining greater speeds 
than the Mikado and Santa Fe locomotives which the 
new engines will replace. They are being placed in 
main line service and operate between Marion, Ohio, and 
Hornell, N. Y. The western end of the run is over two 
districts which extend from Marion, Ohio to Meadville, 
Pa., a distance of 203 miles. The ruling grades east- 
ward are. 1.295 per cent between Marion and Kent, and 
one per.cent between Kent and Meadville. Westbound, 
the grades are one per cent between Meadville and Kent, 
and 1.315 per cent between Kent and Marion. East of 
Meadville the ruling grades in both directions, exclusive 
of pusher grades, are .20 per cent between Meadville, 
Pa., and Salamanca, N. Y., and .30 per cent between 
Salamanca and Hornell. In fast freight service some 
of these locomotives are being tried on continuous runs 
between Hornell, N. Y., and Marion, Ohio. 

The locomotives weigh 443,000 lb. of which 276,000 
lb. is on the drivers and 120,000 Ib. on the trailing truck. 
They carry 225 lb. boiler pressure and with a maximum 
cut-off of 80 per cent, develop a tractive force of 70,000 
lb. Including the Franklin booster which drives the 
rear pair of trailing wheels, the total tractive force is 
81,700 lb. The adhesive weight of 276,000 lb. or 69,000 
lb. on each driving axle and the 100-in. outside diameter 
of the boiler at the throat, on a center line 128 in. above 
the rail, indicate that advantage has been taken of liberal 
weight and clearance limitations. 


Boiler Equipment 


To supply steam to the 28%4-in. by 32-in. cylinders, a 
straight top boiler having an inside diameter at the first 
ring of 90 in. and an outside diameter of 100 in. at the 
throat is provided. The barrel contains 242 314-in. flues 
and 50 2%-in. tubes 21 ft. long. The Elesco Type E 
superheater is used, having 112 units. The firebox is 
150 in. long by 96% in. wide, inside of the sheets, giv- 
ing a grate area of 100 sq. ft. It is fitted with two 
Nicholson Thermic syphons and an American brick arch 
carried on two arch tubes and the syphons. A total of 
612 Alco flexible staybolts are used in each boiler, 166 
in the throat, 96 in the back head and 350 in the side 
sheets. Run of mine coal is fed to the grates by Duplex 
stokers. The grates are operated by a Franklin Type B 
grate shaker. The total evaporating surface of 5,699 
sq. ft. is made up of 960 sq. ft. in the tubes and 4,290 
sq. ft. in the flues, 129 sq. ft. in the arch tubes and 
syphons and 320 sq. ft. in the firebox. The superheating 
surface is 2,448 sq. ft. 

An inside dry pipe conveys the steam from the dome 
to the Type E superheater header containing the built-in 
American multiple type throttle. Flextite steam pipe cas- 
ings are used to eliminate air leaks into the smokebox. 


Superheated steam for the auxiliaries is distributed 
from a point on the outside of the smokebox, on the left 
side of the boiler. A description of the piping arrange- 
ment for the distribution of the superheated steam to 





ESI RE OC ee EE eee Erie 
ee ee INE Sos on. c0 4c dena dvetessaekweaen 2-8-4 
OT Pe et eee ee ee Freight 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke.................-.. 28% in. by 32 in. 
Oe CE, Mra ice peccs stance sesesedetives ba Baker 
ee I oe ae me Reena eh ewe 14 in 
as ie Cas oe og he be ie ee ea 9 in 
ee ee eee ee .. 1% in 
Es owns auecd dh cma eeaok sos ane 
Cabal Es GU GONE, POF COME. . occ ccccccccccccccs 80 
Weights in working order: 
PR Seg che Lo aah kde adsd eROe aS haw 276,000 Ib. 
AST eo ik ig ciate ate delve eB mines-sil 47,000 Ib. 
On trailing a ipa ei aes of Dee ATP 120,000 Ih. 
NS rb giv ntn dh can aeateks ine eke perenee 443,000 lb 
EE i bas inc cee knew heetaeaseseaiianse 310,500 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
EO 2) io owns Ou do Baa ea eb epee ae 18 8 3 m. 
| | RS Pere et aa mee 12 ft. 2 in. 
ERE RE ey oe eae Fee 42 ft. 


in Cr Oe CO, cccenekenss 86 ft. 2% in. 


Wheels, diameter cutside tires: nit 
See Perey ee rer . 70 in. 
ES RIT EEE EE SE RnR re Pee 33 in. 


Trailing truck o6 in., 43 in. 
Journals, diameter and length: 
ON ee el eee 13 in. by 13 in, 
Driving, others 11% in. by 13 in. 
Front truck 6% in. by 12 in 
Trailing truck a in. by 14 in. 
and 9 in; by 14 in. 








Boiler: 

ET Le ehnd ceugeed tne oeed ahhanek etn akmares : Stsntaht top 
ES Re ee Ib. 
WE? <iitctebsanl bkabae ciseeassdvecvinesnseenn iemiione 
Diameter, first ring, inside...... svk@iucanh owns 90 in. 
Ph Ci CW ind J nceacnné$ oebesie 150 in. by 96% in 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, back............ 76% in, 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, front......... 96% in. 
Combustion chamber lensth..............0-005. N 

Tubes, number and diameter................-: oa in, 
Flues, number and diameter..............-.5++: 242, 3% in. 
Re Ge - CD GNI. once ccc act vesvssccoases 21 ft. 

TUBS GPRD occ ccccscccsvesvcncceccosccecces 4% in 
Flue spacing i 

Grate type ..... 

Grate area ft. 

Heating surfaces: 

Firebox and comb. chamber...........cceccesesecs 320 sq. ft. 
i rr ee Ce ts cakes ectcnsenes 129 sa. ft. 
PEE an gesssonsacdesksanen es eee eee eee 960 sq. ft. 
SE ep ptinghede Grek s4a keke ae kee tee been agua ch ie 4,290 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative...... coninh oe Whce ie wb'sa week ee 
OE ie shag th entanenhnewneyeeew es 2.448 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating............ 8,147 sq. ft. 

Special equipment: 
ea sd teks cee etboehenns sdcewengs Two 
Superheater ak he ebb aehk eka ce kee Type E 
CE: on a oe acceccsecesneeéecnwesen Worthington 
ES orn Boh a 5 cin Raed eo Ree Wee ee Duplex 
Sen vcctecdueeu wind dob Wew tay carbine inwee Franklin 

Tender: 
ie dudinid tad sabe anne ee naw eee eee Rectangular 
Water capacity ...... hen sohiacaial oeaiiedl .. 16,500 gal. 
CEE. Le ciensdaes becnnesenacoavereees 24 tons 

Weight proportions. 

Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per cent. 62.2 
Weight on drivers + tractive force........+.++ 3.94 
Total weight engine + comb, heat. surface...... 54.5 

Boiler proportions: 

ractive force —- comb. heat. surface............ 8.6 
Tractive force dia. drivers + comb. heat. sur- 

Pes .. ces pape nedUa denice netonsennes 601 
Firebox heat. surface + grate area...........+4+ 3.20 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. 

EE © on6h- nv b0ns0ebqnsentisesenesbesens ses 5.62 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat surface. 42.9 
Comb, heat. surface + grate area.......-...++% 21.4 
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the auxiliaries appears on page 670 in the October 8 issue 
of the Railway Age. The article referred to describes 
the Erie 2-8-4 locomotives built by the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works. All parts have been made interchangeable 
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between the American and. Lima locomotives wherever 
the design permitted. The saturated steam turret is lo- 
cated just outside of the cab. This turret supplies steam 
to the stoker jet line, grate shaker, Ohio lubricator, tank 
heater and the Ohio non-lifting injectors. 

The Commonwealth Delta four-wheel trailer truck and 
cradle casting is used in the American Locomotive Com- 
pany engines. The design of the ashpan is so arranged 
that the hopper can be removed without dropping the 
trailer truck. The different type of trailer truck changed 
the dimensions from the rear driving axle center to the 
face of the radial buffer. The distance between the trailer 
truck axle centers on the American engines is 78 in. and 
on the Lima, 102 in. The distance from the center of 
the rear trailer truck axle to the face of the radial buffer 
on the American engines is 94 in. and on the Lima en- 
gines 75% in. The distance from the front edge of the 
firebox ring to the center of the rear driving axle for 
the American engines is 40 in. and for the Lima engines 
is 48 13/16 in. Thus, the boilers on the American built 
engines were set 8 13/16 in. farther ahead on the driving 
wheel base. 

The main crank pins, which are arranged for internal 
grease lubrication, and the driving axles are hollow 
bored 3 in. in diameter. The front pair of driving wheels 
is fitted with the Alco lateral motion device. Alemite 
fittings are applied to the reach rod connections and to 
the valve motion work grease cups. 

The flow of steam to the cylinders is controlled by the 
Baker long travel valve gear designed for 80 per cent 
maximum cut-off. The locomotives are equipped with 
the Precision reverse gear. 


The Tender 


The rectangular tender which has a capacity of 16,500 
gal. of water and 24 tons of coal is carried on two Com- 
monwealth six-wheel trucks fitted with clasp brakes. The 
tender frame is the Commonwealth water bottom type. 
The engine and tender are finished with Duco. Barco 
flexible metallic connections are used throughout. The 
Franklin spring type radial buffer and unit safety draw 
bar is used between the engine and tender. The prin- 
cipal dimensions and data are in the preceding table. 


Rock Island Automatic 
Train Control Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission on October 

18 made public a report by Division 1 approv- 

ing the installation of the intermittent electric 
contact automatic train-control device of the Regan 
Safety Devices Company on the Iowa division of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific between Missouri Di- 
vision Junction, Davenport, and Short Line Junction, 
Des Moines, a distance of 61.9 miles of double track and 
109.9 miles of single track. The installation was com- 
pleted and placed in operation on July 23, 1927. 

The cost of the installation, as reported by the car- 
rier, covering roadside and locomotive equipment, is 
given as follows: 

Roadway Equipment: 


Total cost of roadway equipment of train-control installation, 
less power lines and power apparatus, if any, less cost of sig- 


nals or cost of change in existing signal system; less salvage $ 72,419.15 
Total cost. of power lines and power apparatus, if any, less 

SURED 6.60. 66h6560456004h00606uber cet bedoesretsesenewess None 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 

GOMATEES BOSD. SHOVNRs o 6c 6c eeéesec dectssdceccescesceeoseec None 
Total cost of change in existing signal system made necessary 

ey Cs. GREE ENG DOS 6 codecccececstusdvenssececs 21,018.01 
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Total all other roadway equipment costs............eeeeeeees 3,099.82 
Total cost of roadway installation................. $96,536.98 

Locomotive Equipment: 

Total cost locomotive equipment (48 locomotives) installed.... 61,982.86 
Total cost of installation... ...ccccccccccccccccccccs $158,519.84 


This section of road was equipped with automatic 
block signals in 1909, Union, style B and style S sema- 
phores; three-position, upper quadrant. The signals 
have approach electric lighting in nearly all cases. The 
description of the automatic control includes the follow- 
ing: 

“Main track ramps are Regan standard 60-ft ramps, 
located at all signals. In addition in single-track terri- 
tory ramps are located about 3,000 ft. in advance of 
all signals at entrances to passing sidings. These latter 
are known as intermediate ramps and, except in a few 
cases, are wired for three indications, being governed 
by the indication of the signal in advance. Markers 
are installed 1,000 ft. from such ramps to indicate ap- 
proach thereto. Ramps at sidings and cross-overs are 
15 ft. long. 

“Clearing ramps are permanently energized and are 
placed so that locomotives leaving train-control territory 
can enter unequipped territory without speed restric- 
tion.” : 

The number of locomotives equipped for this section 
was 48, as before stated, but passenger locomotives are 
regularly run through from Chicago to Valley Junction, 
Ia., over the territory covered by both the first and sec- 
ond orders of the commission, and the total number of 
locomotives equipped is 145. 

The installation is approved without conditions; but 
the order calls upon the railroad to comply with certain 
requirements set forth in eight paragraphs, most of 
which deal with faulty construction or maintenance dis- 
closed by the inspection, or call for additional medium 
speed restrictions where the installation, as it now 
stands, provides for only two speeds. 


WHERE DO THESE PASSENGERS COME FROM ?—The passengers on 
the several sections of the Twentieth Century Limited of the 
New York Central, both eastbound and westbound, numbering in 
all, 569, were questioned, on a certain day recently, as to their 
home addresses ; the train stenographers passing through the train 
and making inquiry of all those passengers who were readily 
accessible. Of the total, 211, or 37 per cent, came from Chicago 
and suburbs and 159, or 28 per cent, from New York City and 
suburbs. The remaining 35 per cent included representatives 
from 23 states, California contributing 42 and Massachusetts 25. 
One passenger was from Canada, five were from England and 
one from France. 

















The “James P. Michellon” of the Gloucester & Mt. Ephraim 
(now Reading) 














G. M. & N. Cashes in on Campaigns 


Unique methods used to arouse interest and enthusiasm 


of employees prove highly satisfactory 


HEN the management of the Gulf, Mobile & 
W Northern wants anything done, it conducts 

campaigns among its employees to obtain the 
desired result. For example, in 1922, the car perform- 
ance factors were far from satisfactory. An intensive 
campaign tending to educating the employees as to car 
value, and toward increasing the average miles per car 
per day, was begun. After four years, the result was 
that the G. M. & N. led a list compiled by the chairman 
of the car service rules committee, Transportation Divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, showing the ten 
Class I roads which had made the greatest improvement 
in car performance factors in 1925, as compared with 
1922. The increase during that period amounted to 78.1 
per cent. During 1926, still further improvement was 
made, resulting in a total increase of 110.2 per cent. 

A similar campaign in fuel saving resulted in a reduc- 
tion of 33.3 per cent in the amount of coal consumed per 
1,000 gross ton miles during 1926, as compared with 
1921. A safety campaign conducted along similar lines 
aided materially in effecting a reduction in reportable 
train accidents of 73.4 per cent and a reduction in re- 
portable personal injuries of 57.3 per cent, for 1926 as 
compared with 1921. 

The idea of campaigning for efficiency is not con- 
fined to the operating department. A description of the 
methods used by the employees in soliciting traffic for 
the railway appeared in the Railway Age of August 13, 
page 291; while a campaign for the prevention of waste 
of materials and equipment has been carried out success- 
fully for the past three or four years. 


The Campaign Methods. Used 


The campaigns are carried out by personal interviews 
and by the use of literature. The G. M. & N., while 
divided into several operating districts, is not separated 
into divisions. Its operating officers comprise a vice- 
president and general manager in charge, an assistant 
general manager, a superintendent of transportation, 
three trainmasters, two terminal trainmasters and an 
assistant trainmaster. The assistant general manager 
averages 7,000 miles of travel on the line every month. 
Since the total owned and operated mileage of the G. 
M. & N. is only 733 miles, the number of employees is 
relatively small and the assistant general manager has 
an opportunity to converse personally with a large per- 
centage of them every month. On their own districts, 
the trainmasters also take every opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews with the men to aid in carrying out the 
various campaigns. 

The literature employed consists of various publica- 
tions, issued periodicaliy. These are mimeographed on 
colored paper and illustrated with drawings. Ordinarily 
this literature is distributed by railway mail, but a com- 
plete file of the names and home addresses of the em- 
ployees in the various departments is maintained so that, 
if the message is particularly important, it is sent to the 
employees’ homes by United States mail. A more de- 
tailed description of this literature is given later. 

The success of these campaigns is dependent largely 
upon the spirit and co-operation shown by the employees. 
The employees of the G. M. & N. are loyal and prac- 
tically every one of them is eager to aid his railroad in 
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every manner possible. At first glance this is rather sur- 
prising, since the Gulf, Mobile & Northern was not or- 
ganized until 1917 and 10 years is a short time in which 
to develop the morale of employees, particularly when a 
large part of the time was spent under federal control. 

The G. M. & N. had the advantage, in promoting 
loyalty, of being a comparatively short line. Further, its 
officers are of the type to inspire loyalty in the men. 
Loyalty has been made an essential requirement on the 
G. M. & N. and disloyal employees are not tolerated. 

An interesting illustration of this is found in an inci- 
dent in employee-employer relationships, which occurred 
recently on this line. Two valuable employees, with 
years of service to their credit, for reasons of their own 
or no reason at all, were complaining constantly and ap- 
parently attempting to creat dissension among the men. 
All efforts to remedy the situation failed and finally the 
nien were called into the general office. There they were 
given a two weeks’ leave with full pay and expenses and 
with orders to visit the other railroads in the vicinity and 
see how working conditions elsewhere compared with 
those on the G. M. & N. After two weeks the men re- 
turned and refused to accept either pay or expenses for 
the time off, stating that the lesson they had learned was 
worth far more to them than any payment they might 
have received. They are now among the most loyal em- 
ployees and are active in spreading the propaganda that 
the G. M. & N. is an excellent road to work for. 

The management is solicitous of the welfare of its em- 
ployees and overlooks no opportunity of aiding them if 
they are in difficuity. The railroad is small enough so 
that all of the men are known to the officers, as far as 
their work is concerned, and a good deal is known of 
their private lives as well, insofar as it affects their effi- 
ciency as employees. 

In the past few years, several special trains have been 
run for all sorts of employees when emergencies such as 
deaths or accidents occurred while the men involved 
were away from home in the course of the performance 
of their duties. The road bears expenses of special trains. 

The officers have managed to strike the happy medium 
of straightforward helpfulness, while avoiding an atti- 
tude that is too paternalistic, and, inevitably, the em- 
ployees’ loyalty thus gained has been productive of ex- 
cellent results. 

In 1919, the average miles per car per day on the G. 
M. & N. were 9.9 miles. Immediately after the expira- 
tion of federal control, the operating officers set about 
improving this absurdly low figure, with the result that, 
for 1926, the average was 43.3 miles, or an increase of 
327.2 per cent. This increase has been steadily progres- 
sive as follows: 1919, 9.9 miles; 1920, 16.4 miles; 1921, 
16.9 miles ; 1922, 20.6 miles ; 1923, 27.7 miles ; 1924, 31.2 
miles; 1925, 36.6 miles; 1926, 43.3 miles. This steady 
improvement has continued in 1927. For the first four 
months of this year, the average miles per car per day 
have been 50.4 miles, with a high monthly average in 
April of 53.4 miles. During 1926, 99.8 per cent of all 
cars available were delivered before midnight. A very 
good showing has been made in this particular factor for 
the past three years, the record having been 95.5 per cent 
in 1924 and 98.6 per cent in 1925. 

A pamphlet entitled “The Box Car” is issued at inter- 
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vals in furtherance of the car miles campaign. It has 
the effect of educating the employees as to car mile 
values, but it is even more valuable in creating a spirit of 
friendly rivalry. This pamphlet, like the others of its 
kind issued by the G. M. & N., has a particular appeal 
because of its informality. Its contents are largely of 
the small-town newspaper type and it is valuable because 
of the opportunities afforded for personalities. 

When a man has done a good job, he is publicly com- 
mended in “The Box Car” and everybody on the railway 
hears about it. The following excerpts from this pub- 
lication are typical: 

Conductor B. B. Gossett maintained the interest in the move- 
ment of cars om main line runs Nos. 90 and 91, which was 
characteristic of his splendid performances on the Blodgett 
branch where, during 1926, on 886 separate occasions, he handled 
a car loaded with one commodity on his outbound trip and 
brought the same car back to McLain with another commodity 
on his return trip the same day. 

Yard Foreman J. C. Miller, Laurel yard, is a prominent factor 
in the movement of cars. He has displayed considerable ability 
and effort in keeping them moving in a correct manner and 
direction. Innumerable instances which have been brought to 
the attention of Terminal Trainmaster Swetman, indicate that 
when it comes to moving cars, Jim Miller is right on the job. 

The maintenance of way department is breaking all records 
loading and unloading company material in quick time, unloading 
40 cars of company material in one day on the Laurel district. 

Agent Clem Lang at Mobile, and Agent J. L. Lester at 
Philadelphia, Miss., are always right there playing the game, 
and they. rank high on the list of good car movers. 

Conductor Butler on the north end has given up his passenger 
runs on Nos. 1 and 6, Tennessee division, and taken the Paducah 
runs in order that he may help move box cars. 

Agent Barnett at Montrose is so much interested in the prompt 
movement of cars that he asked Trainmaster Bridges to furnish 
him with a small hand cart so that he could truck to his depot 
warehouse merchandise from cars which consignees had nearly 
completed unloading, but were likely to be held up on account 
of the few shipments remaining in the car. Agent Barnett is 
mighty proud of his new go-cart and is putting it to good use. 

Thirty-one dollars per month is 2 lot of money to pay for 
a one room unfurnished apartment with two doors and no 
windows, such as a box car is. 

Agent H. L. Smith, Highpoint, Miss., reports G. M. & N. 
899 placed by Train No. 96 April 20, loaded and forwarded in 
No. 97 same day. , 

All figures pertaining to car movement are also given 
currently in “The Box Car,” together with comparisons 
of previous records, so that all concerned may see what 
they are accomplishing. 

A Master Car Movers’ Association was formed, the 
election to membership being honorary and only con- 
ferred on those who had performed some unusual feat in 
car movement. This was not confined to the transporta- 
tion department ; maintenance of way men were elected 
for the prompt unloading of company material and 
mechanical department men for getting cars repaired 
promptly. Shippers also were elected, providing they 
performed some unusual feat in the way of loading or 
unloading cars promptly. It was not many months be- 
fore practically everyone on the railway, who was con- 
cerned in any way with the movement of cars, had earned 
a membership to the association. Under the circum- 
stances, with every employee giving enthusiastic co- 
operation toward the same end, it was inevitable that the 
cainpaign be a success. 

The results obtained in a similar campaign directed to- 
wards fuel saving have also been satisfactory. Coal con- 
sumed in freight service in 1921 per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles amounted to 181 Ib.; 1922, 168 Ib.; 1923, 168 Ib.; 
1924, 144 Ib.; 1925, 130 Ib.; 1926, 121 Ib.; a total de- 
crease in coal consumption of 60 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton 
miles, or 33.3 per cent. 

Coal consumed per 100 passenger car miles shows an 
equally satisfactory reduction, having been 2,320 Ib. in 
1922, 2,310 Ib. in 1923; 1,900 Ib. in 1924; 1,620 Ib. in 
1925; and 1,516 Ib. in 1926; a total decrease of 804 Ib. 
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per 100 passenger car miles, or 34.6 per cent. 

The pamphlet dealing with the fuel campaign is known 
as “The Fire Box.” In this publication, as in “The Box 
Car,” complete, up-to-date performance records are 
shown, while individual performances in saving fuel re- 
ceive favorable mention. Following are some excerpts 
from “The Fire Box.” 


In through freight service for 1926 Engineer W S. Boyd, 
with engine 258 took first place in the year’s ranking, with 
104 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton miles; in so doing he handled 
51,325,538 gross ton miles, making 34,146 locomotive miles and 
consumed 3,186 tons of coal. Fireman A. P. Jones was with 
him most of the year. However, Firemen J. Moody and V. B. 
Fagen helped to do it. 

Engineer John Ross with Fireman Brown made a very good 
showing with engine 203 in gravel service, using 107 lb. per 
1,000 gross ton miles. 

In local freight service Engineer Jim Burage and Fireman 
H. McDonald took first place with engine 101, making 241 Ib. 
per 1,000 gross ton miles. They handled over 19,000,000 gross 
ton miles and made 35,000 locomotive miles, consuming 2,362 
tons of coal. 

Engineer Jack Hildon ran up over last year 13 Ib. with engine 
60, Fireman John Moody. What’s the matter Jack? Isn’t John 
any good? 

Engineer H. M. Frese with engine 256 bettered his 1926 
January record by 14 lb.—from 143 Ib. to 129 lb. That's fine. 

Every crew in local freight service made a reduction in the 
consumption of coal this February as against last February, the 
biggest reduction being made by Engineer Dahlquest and Fire- 
man Brown on engine No. 106—from 577 Ib. to 506 Ib. 

Two men who do not get much recognition on account of 
being in the swing are Engineer Billy Beard and Fireman “Jelly 
Bean” Williams. They run everybody’s engines and they are 
not on long enough to rate, but you will always find them 
coming and going on time and saving coal. 

We want to express appreciation to Fireman Freeman for 
the arrangement of regular firemen on short passenger runs on 
the south end. At his suggestion he agreed to take Mobile 
layover run on Nos. 3 and 4, with engineer Uncle Billy Craw- 
ford on engine 32, in order to let Fireman J. B. Gunn go on 
Nos. 5 and 6 with Engineer E. P. Magee; and Fireman R. L. 
Stevens took the swing run with Engineer A. M. Tully. This 
will give regular assignments in passenger service all over the 
line, thanks to Mr. Freeman. 

Prizes are awarded to the three engineers and firemen 
who make the best showing during the year, usually tak- 
ing the form of a vacation trip. Last year the winners 
visited various cities in the East, including Washington, 
where they met President Coolidge. They also inspected 


the locomotive plants. 
The Safety Campaign 


Reportable train accidents on the G. M. & N. amounted 
to 64 in 1923; 49 in 1924; 26 in 1925; and 17 in 1926; 
a reduction of 73.4 per cent. Reportable personal in- 
juries were 176 in 1923; 117 in 1924; 108 in 1925; and 
75 in 1926; a reduction of 57.3 per cent. 

“The Hot Box” is the official publication of the safety 
campaign. Like the others, it conveys its message by 
drawings and short paragraphs. Commendation is freely 
given where it is deserved. A mythical baseball game is 
written up in major-league style in one of the issues. The 
box score follows: 


ACCIDENTS AND Personat InyJuRIES 





AB R H E 
I A er Oe a ee 4 0 0 0 
Ce adtecthewehbaewekae awieed ess 4 0 0 0 
I nn ci ea guide ete edb debbie cadens Oe 4 0 1 0 
i: se a ea akadibgweeecaead ei 4 0 1 0 
Reckless, Ib..... bas! Machete bunkekeoken 3 0 1 0 
Practical Joker, 2' 3 0 0 1 
Violation Rule, ss.. 3 0 1 0 
a in eal de ih ela a ue Calne Waele ala 3 0 0 0 
Sn Ma betedads de hes euevenke 2 0 7) 0 
Negligence, p - aes Pee eee 1 0 0 0 
DE ME GidvcnsceaceeeCthen wubetidadekeuanctae 1 0 0 0 
ee 31 0 4 1 

Gutr, Mosire & NortTHERN 
AB R H E 
DG Ania aa cd whet betababaneeaedd saeaes Ces 6 4 5 0 
Ce Qo. cece etkehhas Rbbansscteesseadée 6 3 3 1 
SE Mes, Cciverercecaeloneadciveushanses ie 6 4 6 0 
RAIN 61k ae ok a ahem S Gg nati eae a 6 wee Re ick 5 3 3 0 
eS Che chee eee ea thea Sena hed deed wa wee et 4 3 3 0 
PU, Diwan s ceiswcodbsdncaeeens Ne eer eee 6 4 5 1 
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D6 6c ce center ewe aheee ec pd eben ee anes 5 3 4 2 
i Mie. os ns hie vln tabs gue airs thine ened eee ee ae 6 4 5 0 
ee ee ee ee re a ee ee ee 4 3 3 0 

ME dk CEEN Op KAN RVENWE D4 CONES CREO EGE 48 31 37 4 
Score by innings: 

PS. ere re 00000000 0—90 

ee ) ery ee 47161144 3—31 


The players mentioned on the G. M. & N. team are 
supervisory officers and employees who were active dur- 
ing the month in promoting safety. 

The following excerpts from “The Hot Box” are 
typical : 

Space reserved for photo of a “Careless Gent” on the 
G. M. & N. during May, 1926. Photographer was on hand, 
but the “Gent” did not show up. We didn’t want his picture 
anyway. 

We want to congratulate the entire mechanical department 
forces under General Foreman McIntosh and Car Foreman Lee 
at Louisville, Miss., for contributing largely to this 100 per cent 
month. This is not only the first time in our history that we 
have had a 100 per cent month in both reportable accidents and 
reportable personal injuries for the entire line in all departments, 
but it is the first time in history that the mechanical department 
has had 100 per cent in personal injuries. 

George Duck, machinist at Mobile, has never been out on 
account of personal injury. The best luck we can wish you, 
George, is that your record continues to grow with you as long 
as you live. 

Engineers Sloan Boyd, J. A. Chapman and Edward Glover 
sound what we consider a perfect road crossing warning. Jesse 
Gray also comes in for honorable mention. 

Bridge Foremen Joe Aiken and J. L. Grayson talk safety to 
their men every day, and they are getting results. 

Roadmaster A. A. Miller has a perfect record on personal 
injuries on the Jackson district for the first quarter. 


In addition, a page is devoted to safety hints in the 
employees’ timetable. 


Other Campaigns 


A record sheet is issued each month giving all the rec- 
ords that have been made in the preceding month, also 
giving all sorts of information, not only as to the results 
of the campaigns enumerated above, but a variety of 
other information concerning transportation and traffic 
not ordinarily made available to employees. One of 
these sheets includes the following comment: 

Each of these records is the result of the efforts of each 
individual employee; consequently there should be no reason for 


any employee using an overdue amount of modesty in discussing 
these records with other employees or with the public. 


Campaigning is not confined to employees alone. Let- 
ters are issued to shippers in the interest of greater car 
utilization, requesting their co-operation. That this is 
being received is indicated by the fact that the average 
gross tons per freight train during 1926 were 1,272, 
compared with 1,209 in 1925 and 1,131 in 1924. 

One of these letters mailed out recently to all regular 
shippers on the G. M. & N. contained a statement of 
the maximum performances of other rai!ways in 11 prin- 
cipal operating factors in 1926, compared with the maxi- 
mum and the average performances of the G. M. & N. 
during that year. 

The letter continued: 


You may wonder just why this information is given you, but 
I think that it will serve as a basis for evidence that employees 
of the G. M. & N., even though they are working for a com- 
paratively poor and small but independent railroad, are taking 
advantage of every possible opportunity to perform the service 
which alone justifies our existence. 

The figures further indicate the splenaid spirit of co-operation 
of our patrons, which should be of some satisfaction to you. 

Figures show that we are leading in all of the factors except 
two, namely net tons per loaded car and net tons per train. 
Maximum loading cars to capacity by shippers will aid materi- 
ally in making a better performance in both of those factors, 
and it is in this direction that your attention is respectfully 
directed, with assurance that we appreciate, not only your busi- 
ness but the assistance you have given in making your railroad 
a better one. 
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A New Steel Hand Truck 


HE American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 

Pa., has recently developed and put on the 

market a new type of two-wheel hand truck, 
made of pressed steel, and designed specifically for 
heavy service and to overcome the disadvantages in- 
herent in wooden truck construction. 

In the makeup of this truck, every part has been de- 
signed to give the greatest strength for its weight and 
the side members are so shaped as to provide a beam, 
the section of which is greatest where the heaviest load 
is imposed. The cross pieces between the side mem- 
bers are flanged to make them stronger and more rigid, 
and likewise, other parts of the truck are made of 
specially shaped steel members, avoiding the use of flat 
pieces or ordinary angle iron. 

Balance was another factor carefully provided for in 

















New Type Two-Wheel Steel Hand Truck 


the design of this truck because of its importance in the 
handling of heavy loads. Other features given special 
attention were the fit of the pressed steel wheels on the 
bearings, the width of tread, the method of assembly, 
and the appearance of the truck itself. In the assembly 
of the new type truck, riveted connections are used 
throughout, the frame is given a smooth finish, and 
it is then painted a bright red with tough enamel to pro- 
tect the metal and to make it possible to locate the 
truck readily. The only wood used in the construction 
of the truck is the grips which extend through and are 
securely riveted within the steel side members. 

It is the claim of the manufacturer of these trucks 
that they are as light as wooden trucks, that loose bolts, 
splintering and cracking are eliminated, and further- 
more, that ready replacement can be made of parts in- 
jured by accident. 

















































































































































































































































































































































Railroads Begin 


Testimony in Wage Case 


Presentation of 


Arbitration board rules that evidence concerning the 


YORMAL objection by employee counsel to the 
evidence concerning earnings presented by 
Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern 

Pacific, first witness of the carriers, in the hearing at 

Chicago on the wage increase asked by the Brotherhood 

of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen was overruled 

by the board of arbitration October 14, after a day and 

a half of argument on the motion by counsel for both 

sides. The employees concluded their presentation of 

evidence on October 13, after 15 firemen and hostlers 
had testified in detail concerning their duties, working 
conditions, earnings and living conditions. 

Hazlett P. Burke, chairman of the board, earlier in 
the week denied the motion of the empolyees that they 
be allowed access to the 1926 payrolls on one division 
each of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific. In denying the request Judge Burke de- 
clared that “if the railroads in putting in their own case 
offer evidence vital to the case of the firemen and which 
the firemen cannot be expected to meet without access to 
certain records of the roads, the roads will be expected 
to be ready to furnish access to such records.” On Oc- 
tober 18 the board denied a further motion by Donald 
R. Richberg, attorney for the employees, that all of Mr. 
Donnelly’s testimony be stricken from the records. 

Mr. Richberg’s motion concerning testimony on in- 
vestment matters objected to all evidence offered on the 
rate of return, the reasonableness of rates, and other 
material which might lead to a determination of whether 
the roads involved in this proceeding are earning a profit 
satisfactory to their owners. Judge Burke expressed 
the fear that that type of evidence might unduly prolong 
the hearing and while overruling the objection he stated 
that if counsel would not reduce the amount of such 
testimony it might be necessary for the board to make 
a further rule curtailing it. Evidence concerning earn- 
ings is admissible, he said, and the questions raised by 
it may become a factor in the final decision of the board. 


President Donnelly’s Testimony 


Mr. Donnelly in his testimony pictured the western 
railroads as much less able to grant increases in the 
wages of their employees than the railroads of the East 
and the Southeast. Since the end of the Federal control 
period the western lines have had to contend with diffi- 
culties greater than and different from anything which 
lines in other territories have faced, he continued. 

“Today the ton-mile rate in Western territory is only 
35 per cent in excess of the ton-mile rate of 1915,” said 
Mr. Donnelly, “whereas in the South it is 41 per cent 
in excess of the ton-mile rate of 1915, and in the East 
it is 69 per cent in excess. The revenue per passenger- 
mile in the West is 43 per cent in excess of the 1915 
rate, in the East it is 50 per cent and in the South it is 
56 per cent. The Northern Pacific passenger revenue in 
1919 was $20,000,000 and in 1926 it was $12,640,000. 
It has decreased during the first eight months of 1927 
and will undoubtedly be less than in 1926. In 1914, 
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which as regards passengers carried was the largest year 
we had without regard to the distance carried, we car- 
vied 9,346,000 passengers. In 1926 that number was 
reduced to 2,806,000. Busses are constantly multiplying 
and private automobiles are being turned out in large 
numbers, and each motor vehicle that is put into opera- 
tion may be said to reduce the number of potential short 
haul passengers by three or four. We have been utterly 
unable to reduce passenger train mileage in the same 
proportion in which passenger earnings have been re- 
duced.” 

The 18 per cent increase asked would amount to an 
annual addition of $440,000 to the Northern Pacific pay- 
roll, Mr. Donnelly said. Even as increased in 1927 the 
wages of other railroads’ employees are a less percentage 
of the 1920 peak wage than is the fireman’s wage as it 
stands today, he continued. If we compare the wages 
the firemen are receiving today of 95 cents, on the basis 
of $1.00 paid in 1920, his purchasing power today, ac- 
cording to authentic statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, is the equivalent of $1.25 in 1920 
as regards the cost of living, $1.40 in terms of retail 
food prices and $1.68 in the terms of wholesale food 
prices. From the standpoint of dividing between the 
the employer and the employee the gains of industry, the 
firemen’s proportion of the whole is greater now than 
it has been at any time of which we have authentic rec- 
ords, he continued. 

“There is nothing in the condition of our prosperity 
to warrant the making of a wage award,’ Mr. Don- 
nelly said. “In 1920 the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific were each paying $7 annually per share of 


stock. In 1922 the dividend was reduced to $5.00 per 
share. The Chicago & North Western in 1920 paid 


$7 per share on common stock and now its dividend is 
$4. The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has 
discontinued dividend payments since 1920 and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Chicago & Alton and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are in the hands of re- 
ceivers. The N. P. and G. N. stockholders are receiving 
today about 71 per cent of what they received in 1920.” 

Mr. Richberg in his objection to evidence concerning 
earnings painted a very black picture of the success of 
arbitration hearings under the present law, stating that 
if such material was considered admissible “arbitration 
of wages on the railroads is at an end, not only in this 
case but generally. Employees will be forced to arbitrate 
reasonable transportation rates and reasonable profits 
when they ask for increased wages.” 

Ability to Pay 

K. F. Burgess, general solicitor of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, in opposing the employees objection 
to “ability to pay” evidence, declared that the demand for 
an 18 per cent wage increase, if granted, will cost the 
western railways $11,500,000 per year. 

“If this same percentage of increase is granted to all 
employees of the Western railroads,’ continued Mr. 
Burgess, “the total additional amount which will be 
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added to our annual payrolls will be $200,000,000. Such 
action would consume 45 per cent of the net earnings of 
the Western carriers and would require, to overcome 
such loss, a general freight rate increase in excess of 11 
per cent. 

“The situation of the Western roads is distinctly un- 
favorable as compared with the Eastern and Southern 
lines, and as compared with the Western situation before 
the war. There has beeu a declining net railway operat- 
ing income on the Western roads, and, since the return 
of the railways to private operation, large sums of 
money have been invested in the Western lines on which 
there has been no substantial return, although in the East 
and the South the new money that has been put into 
those railroads has received a return. These facts indi- 
cate the economic conditions in the West as they have 
been impressed on these railroads by rate regulating 
authorities. Under these conditions a general cycle of 
wage increases is against the whole current of economic 
conditions as they exist in the West. The situation of 
the Western railroads is so unfavorable as compared 
with that of the Eastern and Southern lines that it must 
reflect one of two things: either the Western railroads 
have been discriminated against, or there are conditions 
in this territory that have been reflected in rate making 
and that must likewise be reflected in wage making. 
Present conditions in the West are such that now is an 
extraordinarily inappropriate time to start a cycle of 
general wage increases, particularly when the men who 
are now demanding increases are receiving wages within 
five per cent of the peak wages they received in 1920.” 

Cross-examination of Mr. Donnelly was begun by 
Mr. Richberg on October 17 in an effort, as he said, 
to bring out infirmities in Mr. Donnelly’s testimony in 
support of the motion to strike his evidence from the 
record. Mr. Richberg began by questioning the North- 
ern Pacific investment figure of $597,000,000 presented 
in direct examination and declared that for proper cross 
examination of that statement alone he must ask Mr. 
Donnelly “literally hundreds of questions.” Reports 
made by the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cannot be introduced by the railroads as evidence 
in themselves of anything, except that they re- 
ported these facts to the government body, he said. Fur- 
ther sessions of the hearing on October 17 and both 
periods of the hearing gn October 18 were devoted to 
cross examination of Mr. Donnelly. Mr. Richberg de- 
voted his attention largely to examination of the methods 
used in the determination by the Northern Pacific of the 
various items making up the total investment figure. 
If the proper basis were used by the railroads in arriv- 
ing at an investment figure the rate of return enjoyed 
by the western railroads would be greater than 5.75 per 
cent instead of less, as the carriers claim, he said. 


Eight New Records for 
Operating Efficiency 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

COMPARISON of selected items of freight 

service operating averages of Class I railways 

for the first seven months of 1927, as compared 

with the corresponding period of the years since 1920, 

inclusive, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, shows that the best 

record of the comparative period was established this 

year in eight of the ten items selected, as to the roads 
for the United States as a whole. 

The average carload, 27.3 tons, had been exceeded in 
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1920, 1921, and 1923, while the per cent of loaded to 
total car miles, 63, had been exceeded in all of the years 
of the period except 1921, when the percentage was only 
62.2. As to both these items the best performance was 
in 1920. 

In only four of the items selected, however, did the 
month of July, 1927, show a better record than July, 
1926. These items were gross trainload, gross ton-miles 
per train-hour, cars per train and pounds of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles. 

The compilation was issued for the roads as a whole 
and by regions, while a separate statement was issued 
giving the same comparisons for June and six months 
for the railways with freight revenue over $15,000,000 
in 1926, individually. 

The seven months comparison is as follows: 
Comparison of Selected Items of Freight Service Operating 
Averages, Class I Steam Railways, by Regions 
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1920 5,072 1,417 700 14,690 473 *28.6 23.5 *70.2 35.8 ft. 
1921 3,888 1,415 643 16,223 375 27.9 21.5 62.2 38.0 164 
1922 3,971 1.442 650 16.781 385 26.2 22.4 65.7 38.7 159 
1923 5,310 1,518 712 16,505 508 28.2 27.2 66.1 39.2 166 
1924 4,761 1,550 6°96 17,805 451 26.8 25.9 65.0 40.9 154 
1925 5,028 1,640 731 19,460 469 26.9 27.0 64.5 43.1 141 
1926 5,385 1,699 750 20,414 504 27.0 29.3 63.8 44.6 139 
1927 *5,431 *1,761 *773 *21,666 *512 27.3 *29.8 63.0 *46.0 *132 
Tulv, ee ee 
me *5,714 1,778 *793 21,769 *535 *27.6 *30.5 *63.5 46.2 121 
July, 
1927 5,227 *1,798 782 *22,736 493 27.0 29,1 62.8 *47.2 *118 
NEW ENGLAND REGION 
1920 3,667 981 449 9,870 251 *24.0 14.3 °73.0 26.6 ¢... 
1921 3,008 1,044 442 12,138 243 22.9 16,1 65.8 30.3 177 
1922 2,928 1,073 435 12,292 236 =. 20.1 16.8 70.0 31.9 173 
1923 3,756 1,065 460 10,516 250 22.9 15.7 69.6 29.9 197 
1924 3.452 1,124 463 12,809 286 21.0 19.6 69.4 32.7 166 
1925 3,578 1,198 487 14,010 294 20.6 20.4 69.6 34. 153 
1926 3,766 1,252 504 14,681 308 20.6 21.6 69.3 36.4 147 
1927 *3,902 *1,285 *509 *15,776 *321 20.7 *22.9 67.8 *37.3 *137 
Tuly, 7 
ie *3,743 1,288 *522 15,233 *309 *20.8 21.7 *68.3 37.7 129 
uly, 
1927 3,618 *1,301 514 *16,130 308 20.4 %22.3 67.6 *38.2 *122 














GREAT LAKES REGION 














1920 9,052 1,700 *849 16,628 427 *28.6 20.8 *71.5 42.5 t 
1921 6,822 1,681 747 19,110 357 26.7 21.6 62.1 46.2 153 
1922 6,425 1,652 712 19.565 345 240 21.8 66.2 45.9 148 
1923 *9,752 1,790 846 18,559 *506 27.9 27.0 67.1 46.2 154 
1924 8,177 1,785 785 20,524 450 25.7 27.0 64.8 48.2 145 
1925 8,361 1,863 814 22,187 455 25.7 27.4 64.7 50.1 136 
1926 &.739 1,887 811 23,022 472 25.4 29.0 64.1 50.9 132 
1927 8,802 *1,957 832 *24,436 471 25.5 %*29.3 62.9 *52.8 *127 
Tuly, 
1926 *8,831 1,963 *851 24,244 *480 *25.8 *28.9 "64.1 52.4 114 
Tuly, 
1927 8,035 *1,972 825 *25,212 436 24.8 27.8 63.3 *53.7 *114 
CENTRAL EASTERN REGION 
1920 10,002 1.611 857 14.752 455 33.9 19.6 *68.3 38.0 ft... 
1921 8.016 1,628 803 16,845 362 *33.9 17.9 59.7 40.6 165 
1922 8012 1,610 784 16,958 353 30.7 17.8 64.6 40.5 162 
1923 *11,606 1.729 887 16,088 *515 33.7 23.4 65.4 41.2 168 
1924 &,715 1,724 842 17,474 413 31.7 20.5 64.0 42.5 159 
1925 10,290 1,809 874 19.298 434 31.7 21.6 63.4 44.5 146 
1926 11,142 1.848 887 19,690 473 31.8 23.7 62.6 45.5 147 
1927 11,334 *1,936 *926 *21,154 486 32.4 *24.4 61.6 *47.4 *141 
Tuiv, ergs 5 Pie 
1926 *11.552 1,938 940 21,215 *494 *32.1 %24.3 *63.3 47.3 127 
Tuly, 
1927 10,790 *1,999 *947 *22,516 457 31.6 23.3 62.1 *49.2 *125 
POCAHONTAS REGION 
1920 13,500 2,159 1,195 20,854 921 5 SS S22 47.5 ¢... 
1921 11,234 158 1.150 22,641 575 42.8 23.9 56.2 48.8 150 
1922 13,528 2,274 1,126 23.572 725 42.8 29.5 57.4 50.9 150 
1923 14,£73 2,244 1,220 22,069 835 42.2 32.6 60.6 48.7 159 
1924 14.278 2,257 1.205 23.846 908 42.1 36,7 58.8 49.7 150 
1925 17,119 2,437 1,306 27.306 1,006 43.2 40.2 58.0 53.1 128 
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1926 19,745 2,641 1,425 30,398 1,192 44.4 57. 
1927 *20,348 *2,787 *1,494 *33,086 *1,241 *44.7 57. 
July, 
1926 *22,295 *2,837 *1,552 33,242 *1,300 *45.5 %49.4 *%57 
July 
1927 19,102 2,833 1,499 *34,969 1,137 44.2 44.9 57 
SOUTHERN KEGION 
1920 4,009 1,196 559 13,277 508 25.8 27.7 *70.8 
1921 3,169 1,181 513 14,334 397 25.5 24.6 63.1 
1922 3,443 1,234 534 14,796 428 24.6 26.7 65.2 
1923 4,465 1,267 574 14,568 551 *25.9 31.6 67.2 
1924 4,107 1,299 556 15,743 488 24.7 30.3 65.2 
1925 4,431 1,374 585 16,813 599 25.0 31.7 64.3 
1926 *4,850 1,410 604 17,239 539 25.8 33.1 63.2 
1927 4,699 *1,481 *630 *18,999 *559 25.9 *34.5 62.6 
July, 
1926 *4,726 1,434 608 18,353 *S68 25.4 *35.4 *63.2 
July, 
1927 4,388 *1,477 *624 *1°,596 548 *25.7 34.2 62.4 
NORTHWESTERN REGION 
1920 *3,285 1,307 641 13,955 *453 *26.5 23.6 . °72.3 
1921 2,167 1,241 557 14,757 309 25.2 18.8 65.2 
1922 2434 1,298 587 15,256 349 3§=—. 24.8 20.8 67.7 
1923 3,168 1,374 632 15,506 451 26.4 *26.0 65.5 
1924 2,749 1,414 633 16,526 384 25.1 22.9 66.8 
1925 2.823 1,500 671 18,112 376 25.0 23.8 66.5 
192¢ 2.916 1,570 683 19,242 418 24.6 25.7 66.1 
1927 2,924 *1,605 *696 *19,853 412 24.8 25.2 65.9 
Tuly, 
1926 *3,320 1,677 *750 21,158 *462 *°26.2 *27.5 *64.3 
July, 
1927 3,102 *1,705 729 "21,726 425 25.4 26.7 62.9 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION 
1920 *3,849 1,359 632 15,964 *577 %25.7 31.7 *70.0 
1921 2,863 1,383 585 17,078 455 25.0 28.8 63.2 
1922 2.827 1,396 589 17,598 454 23.5 28.7 67.3 
1923 3,542 1,457 612 17,712 565 24.1 %35.6 65.7 
1924 3.347 1,539 637 19,186 485 23.8 31.0 65.8 
1925 3.405 1,619 658 20,740 477 23.5 30.7 66.1 
1926 3.651 1,704 686 2,259 §23 23.4 34.4 65.0 
1927 3,646 *1,732 *692 *22,741 511 23.4 33.8 64.7 
Tuly, 
1926 *4,312 “1,200 *716 23,094 *555 *23.9 *36.7 63.4 
Tuly, 
1927 3,646 1,776 701 23,488 500 23.2 33.3 *64.8 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
1920 2.743 1.163 535 12,354 402 25.4 22.6 *70.2 
1921 2,327 1,173 507 14,039 365 *25.5 22.7 63.0 
1922 2,:98 1,222 527 14,747 362 24.4 22.6 65.9 
1923 2.586 1.260 555 14,500 430 24.7 25.7 67.6 
1924 2,746 1,342 572 16,148 442 24.4 27.7 65.6 
1925 3,067 1,448 604 18,199 489 24.3 31.6 63.9 
1926 3,153 1,513 620 19,625 511 23.9 33.6 63.5 
1927 3,340 "1,558 *635 *20,271 *533 24.4 *35.0 62.4 
July, 
1926 *3,507 1,561 *672 20,130 *560 *25.5 %34.1 %64.3 
Tuly, 
1927 3.265 *1,585 658 *21,437 534 25.1 34.0 62.3 


Includes unserviceable cars, : 
2 Includes equivalent coal tonnage for fuel cil consumed. 


t Data not 


available. 


* Best record of the comparative period. 
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The Air Brake Exhibit at the Halethorpe Exposition 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


With the sale of the Empire Fast Freight Line to the Pennsyl- 
vania on October 17 there now remains only one independent fast 
freight line—the Merchants’ Dispatch—Chicago Railway Review, 
October 20, 1877. 


It is stated that the construction of the Glyndon cut-off of the 
St. Paul & Pacific [now a part of the Great Northern] from 
Breckenridge, Minn., north 28 miles, just completed, cost includ- 
ing one bridge of 150 ft. and eight small bridges, with main and 
side tracks ready for rolling stock less than $6,000 per mile.— 
Railway Age, October 25, 1877. 


Among other railway schemes which have appeared with the 
opening of the extra session of Congress are bills to incorporate 
the Sioux City, Black Hills & Pacific, to extend from Sioux 
City, Iowa, westward through Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Oregon to Portland, Ore., and a line from Chicago through 
Indianapolis, Ind., Lexington, Ky.,. and Asheville, N. C., to 
Charleston, S. C—Chicago Railway Review, October 20, 1877. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific 
have concluded a traffic arrangement placing the former road on 
equal footing with any other line as regards traffic to the Pacific 
Coast and intermediate territory, a privilege heretofore enjoyed 
only by the Chicago & North Western.—Railway Age, October 
24, 1902. 


Notwithstanding the immense expenditures which have been 
made for betterments on railways of the United States in the 
past 20 years figures gathered from the recent issue of Poor’s 
Manual show that the total capitalization per mile has increased 
only $2,000, from $60,830 in 1882 to $62,926—Railway Age, 
October 24, 1902. 


The third annual convention of the Railroda Commissioners of 
Southern States adopted resolutions at Hot Springs, Ark., on 
October 15, recommending legislation by states to limit the issue 
of stocks and bonds by railway companies to the actual value of 
their property and franchises, favoring the abolition of grade 
crossings and urging Congress to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to fix rates.—Railway Age, October 24, 1902. 


L. A. Downs has been appointed roadmaster of the Springfield 
division of the Illinois Central at Clinton, Ill. A. E. Clift, 
passenger conductor on the Illinois Central, has been appointed 
acting trainmaster on the Chicago division at Kankakee, Ill. A. 
C. Needles, superintendent of the Shenandoah division of the 
Norfolk & Western, has heen appointed superintendent of the 
Norfolk division, with headquarters at Crewe, Va—Railway 
Age, October 24, 1902. 





Ten Years Ago 


H. B. Titcomb, maintenance of way assistant to the chief engi- 
neer of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, Calif., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Stockton division at Stockton, 
Calif—Railway Review, October 20, 1917. 


In the last 90 days the Pacific Fruit Express has carried 27,000 
cars of fruit and other perishables out of California for the East. 
This average for the three months of 300 cars per day is a volume 
of this type of traffic which has never before been equalec.— 
Railway Age Gazette, October 19, 1917. 


In anticipation of a change of gage from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 8% 
in., the Imperial Japanese Railways have sent to the United 
States a special mission consisting of the assistant traffic manager, 
the secretary and purchasing agent and the director of machinery 
and rolling stock, to undertake a study of the operation of the 
transportation machine in this country—Railway Review, 


October 20, 1917. 
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Preserve the Halethorpe Collection 


LAWRENCE, Mass. 
To Tue Eprtor: 

As I have been a subscriber to the Railway Age for over 12 
years and since a very small boy a lover of “iron horses,” and 
have always retained a very keen interest in railroading and rail- 
road officers, I am writing for the purpose of expressing .my 
appreciation of what I saw at Halethorpe, Md. The event I 
traveled 500 miles to see was “The Fair of the Iron Horse,” 
the Centenary and Pageant of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The greatness of this event first impressed me in New York 
City where it was widely discussed, but more forcibly upon 
arriving at Baltimore and seeing the city bedecked with the 
national colors. Then I realized that the affair was far greater 
than we had realized here in New England. From the time 
I arrived until time for the pageant to start I spent in the 
Hall of Transportation, and what I saw was wonderful beyond 
words to describe and its educational value was such that every 
school boy and school girl in the country should have seen it. 

The pageant was a revelation. During the two and one-half 
hours 100 years of vast achievement and the unbelievable changes 
that have taken place passed before the 75,000 astounded specta- 
tors, and its memory is something that will last in the minds 
of the people that were fortunate in being able to attend. It will, 
no doubt, be many years before such a marvelous exhibition will 
again be held. 

I have thought what a fine thing it would be if in the city of 
Washington a Museum of Transportation could be erected where 
the contents of the Hall of Transportation at Halethorpe and the 
other historic relics and records of both the railway and water- 
way development throughout the country could be retained and 
protected, where the people of the nation could see the great 
spectacle through the years to come that was seen at Halethorpe 
last week. I believe that the people of the city of Baltimore, 
State of Maryland and the nation owe to President Daniel 
Willard and his hosts of officers and workmen of the Baltimore 
& Ohio a debt of gratitude for making such a truly wonderful 
spectacle possible, and I also believe that those who have seen 
the Fair of the Iron Horse will agree that such an exhibition 
should be perpetuated and that to the Baltimore & Ohio should 
go the honor of the leadership in the necessary steps toward its 
inception. 

Warren G. FANCHER. 


A Permanent Railway Museum 


Vavparatso, Ind. 
To THE Epiror: 

On October 5 I was at the Baltimore & Ohio Centennial 
celebration, “The Fair of the Iron Horse,” and was duly im- 
pressed by the collection of cars, engines, and miscellaneous 
paraphernalia too numerous to mention in detail here. 

But the chief fact that was brought to my attention was the 
thought that we do not have in the United States, as far as I 
know, any permanent exhibition of railway material, historical 
and educational in its nature, and open free or at a slight fee 
to the general public. 

This summer I had the opportunity, while visiting in Nurmberg, 
Munich, and Vienna, of seeing the very complete railway exhibits 
which are a permanent part of the technical museums located in 
those cities. The exhibit in Nurmberg is, I believe, rated one 
of the best of the kind in the world. 

I believe that the collection which has been gotten together 
by the Baltimore & Ohio should not be scattered again, but 
placed under the care of a standing committee of the American 
Railway Association, pending arrangements for permanently hous- 
ing it at some central location. The association should create 
such a committee at once, and each member road could then be 
solicited to send whatever old material it has on hand which is 
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possessed of an historic or educational interest, to this com: 
mittee. If the construction of housing facilities was arranged 
for, I think that could best be handled through a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees which should also have power to employ suitable 
caretakers for the property. The cost of the work could readily 
be met by contributions from the several railroads who are mem- 
bers of the association, and possibly a slight fee charged for 
entrance to the exhibits, the revenue from which would go to pay 
for running the museum. 

In other words, the association should foster the creation of 
a museum on much the same lines as those of other countries, with 
an exhibit of articles connected intimately with the development 
of the railroad as a means of transportation in the United States, 
so that any person could avail himself of the knowledge of past 
years and could trace the development of any feature from its 
crude beginnings to its present perfection. 

There should also be a complete library of all sorts of railway 
books, including among other things a complete collection of all 
the working timetables of all the American railways. 

I am convinced that, if properly handled, such a museum and 
library would become one of the most valuable things of the 
kind in the world. 

Witrarp F. Keeney, Jr. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor 1926. 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 444, provided 
with a detailed table of contents and a cumulative index to these 
bulletins from 1912-1926 inclusive yearly bulletins of decisions. 
311 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C., 
45 cents. 

Posters and Publicity: Fine Printing and Design. Text by John 
Harrison, A 1927 annual presenting a selection of railroad and 
travel posters, pages 13-37, from all over the world, while 
others can be found in the food section and the miscellaneous 
section. The text comments at length on railway posters. 
161 p. Pub. by W. E. Rudge, New York City, and The Studio, 
Ltd., London, Eng., $2.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Commerce Commission vs. Supreme Court—The Issue in the 
O’Fallon Case, by Barron Mansfield. A review of recent events. 
Annalist, October 14, 1927, p. 577-578. 

Congress of the International Railway Union, Stockhoim, by 
John Ball Osborne. Summary of points presented in discussion 
of passenger traffic, freight traffic and rolling stock interchange, 
technical matters, warning and danger signals, and automatic 
brakes and couplings. Commerce Reports, October 17, 1927, 
p. 181, 

She’s Still the Sarah Jane, by W. H. Blood, Jr. Experiences 
indicating the difference between theoretical depreciation and what 
happens actually. Stone & Webster Journal, October, 1927, p. 
487-491. 

Government in Business—Basic Reasons for Its Inefficiency 
and Failure, by Arthur S. Dewing. A survey of what govern- 
ments undertake, why, and the results. Annalist, September 30, 
1927, p. 499-500. 

Putting Our Shipping Problem Up to the Railroads. Varied 
comments on the proposition recently made by Edward N. Hur- 
ley, who was chairman of the Shipping Board during the war. 
Literary Digest, October 1, 1927, p. 66, 68. 




























































Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








An old story that is still good, although hardly applicable to 
modern railroading, concerns the engineer who complained of the 
condition of his engine. The master mechanic wired him: “Please 
advise what you consider necessary to put your engine in good 
shape,” and, so the story goes, received the following reply: 
“Not much work necessary. Suggest you jack up the whistle 
and run a new engine under.” 


The largest housekeeping establishment in the world is the 
Pullman Company. Included in the items purchased annually 
are 4,216,946 cakes of toilet soap, 4,527,733 boxes of matches, 
103,493,474 drinking cups, 1,876,871 towels, 875,248 sheets, 976,834 
pillow slips, 62,692 tidies and 174,081 head-rest covers. More 
than 712,000 pieces of linen are worn out yearly. Every day is 
wash-day for this linen and the average daily wash is one million 
pieces. In all, the company owns 9,711,155 pieces of linen. 


Henry W. Gaines, of Huntington, Long Island, is reputed to 
be the world’s champion commuter. Mr, Gaines recently com- 
pleted his sixteenth thousand round trip on the Long Island 
between his home and his law office in New York City. He has 
used over 600 monthly commutation tickets and has been com- 
muting 73 miles a day for more than 50 years, covering 1,144,348 
miles, or the equivalent of 45 trips around the world. The Long 
Island recently presented Mr. Gaines with a complimentary com- 
mutation ticket for one month in recognition of his long service 
as a Long Island commuter. 


Spare time work and the fertile soil of Mississippi yielded one 
Illinois Central employee a clear return of $2,000 in less than six 
months, according to the Illinois Central Magazine. The employee 
is Louis Lehmann, agent at Hermanville, Miss., and he and his 
17-year-old son cleared the $2,000 by raising slightly more than 
two acres of tomatoes not far from the station. Mr. Lehmann 
sold nearly 3,000 crates from his two acres at an average price 
of 90 cents a crate, His receipts were $2,684.61 and his expenses 
$659.72. The venture occupied only the first half of the year, 
and a crop of corn is now being raised on the same land. 


Three old American favorites, corned beef and cabbage, New 
England boiled dinner and Irish stew, have staged a comeback. 
Having withstood repeated invasions of fancy foreign cookery, 
these three today are among the most popular dishes served on 
railway dining cars, according to Otto Reiss, supervising chef 
of the Southern Pacific’s commissary service. Once more Ameri- 
can tastes stand justified, for Reiss believes this food trinity 
unsurpassed in any land for taste, wholesomeness and nourish- 
ment values. Reiss has sailed for Europe, where he will in- 
vestigate restaurant and dining car services of European rail- 
ways, searching for ideas and recipes adaptable for use on 
American roads. “Our dining car standards are unsurpassed,” 
he said. “But Europe has developed many new ideas since the 


war, some of which may be acceptable to American travelers. 
European chefs produce fine recipes, the best of which are used 
on our trains. None of these, however, is so lastingly popular 
as the old-fashioned American favorites.” 


The Pennsylvania offers another entry in the railway family 
contest in the five King brothers, who have a combined service 
record of 43 years, although they are all comparatively young 
men, as shown in the accompanying illustration. Reading from 
left to right, the brothers are: 





The Five King Brothers, Combined Service Record, 43 Years 
Joseph E. King, waiter, New York-Philadelphia run, 10 years’ service. 
Cecil G. King, second cook, New York-Philadelphia run, 4 years’ service. 
Reginald H. King, porter, Pennsylvania Station, New York, 17 years’ 
service 
Curtis King, waiter, New York-Philadelphia run, 7 years’ service. 
Oliver C. King, waiter, New York-Washington run, 5 years’ service. 
This is claimed to be the record family of colored railway 
employees. 


The Scranton shopmen of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern have constructed a model locomotive that is in great demand 
for banquets and meetings of all sorts. It is complete in every 
detail so far as external appearances go, but it is hollow inside. 
The locomotive was originally built for a mass meeting of the 
supervisory officers at Scranton, at which time several small 
daughters of the officers were concealed in the interior and came 
forth one by one to dance. Since then it has been used at a 
number of meetings and has been sent to banquets as far away as 
New York. 

















Scranton Shops Apprentice Boys Grouped Around the D. L. & W. Model Locomotive. 
of Shops, Is at the Extreme Left 
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E. A. Koschinske, Superintendent 
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T. R. Dopce, general secretary-treasurer 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
died at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 19. 


Tue New ENGLAND RalrLroapD Crus will 
hold its next meeting on November 8 at 
the Copley-Plaza hotel, Boston, when a 
paper will be read on “Car Retarders,” by 
George Hannauer, president of the Boston 
& Maine. 


Tue CLEVELAND STEAM Rattway CLUB 
will hold its next meeting on November 7 
at the Hotel Hollenden, when a paper will 
be read on “Interchange Problems,” by C. 
J. Nelson, chief joint interchange inspector, 
Chicago, There will be a special feature 
of a moving picture presented, which is 
entitled “The Car Retarder,” by the Union 
Switch and Signal Company. 


A BOARD OF CONCILIATION has been ap- 
pointed by the Canadian Minister of Labor 
at Ottawa to mediate in the dispute. be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
certain employees in the mechanical de- 
partment of the Angus Shops at Montreal, 
the employees being members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, etc. The men are asking for a 
wage increase amounting to $20.40 a 
month, 


A RUMOR that President Coolidge had de- 
cided to appoint A. A. Betts of the Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to succeed Commissioner Hall, who is ex- 
pected to retire, was officially denied at the 
White House on October 18. It was stated 
on behalf of the President that he had no 
positive information that Commissioner 
Hall intended to retire, although he had 
been advised that Mr. Hall’s health was 
not good; and that nothing had been done 
about choosing a successor, If an appoint- 
ment is to be made, it was said, because 
Commissioner Hall is from the mountain 
region the President would first endeavor 
to find a qualified man from that region. 


Increase for Canadian Enginemen 


Locomotive enginemen of the Canadian 
roads will receive a wage increase of about 
5 per cent, retroactive to July 1, as the 
result of an agreement reached last week 


Lecomotives on the New 


NEWS of the WEEK 


MMe A nn LL 


Haven 


at a conference held in Montreal between 
the Minister of Labor and representatives 
of the railroads, and the men. This makes 
the appointment of a board of conciliation 
to settle the wage dispute between the two 
parties unnecessary. 


Government Ownership Proposed 
by Mr. Brookhart 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has an- 
nounced his intention of introducing a bill 
at the coming session of Congress under 
which the federal government would ac- 
quire control of the railroads by condemna- 
tion of their stocks and turn them over to 
a private corporation with a small capitali- 
zation for operation. 


Group Insurance for M. P. 
Shopmen 


A group insurance policy, totaling 
$16,000,000 of life insurance in addition to 
an equal amount of accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits and a substantial 
volume of accident and sickness weekly 
indemnity coverage has been arranged by 
the Missouri Pacific with the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company for 9,000 
employees in the mechanical department. 
The plan is co-operative, the railroad pay- 
ing a portion of the premiums and the 
individual employee paying the remainder. 


President’s Cabinet Finds Business 
Outlook Favorable 


In a discussion of reports received by 
President Coolidge from his Cabinet in- 
dicating a favorable business outlook, at 
the White House on October 18, it was 
stated on behalf of the President that the 
prospect of increased purchases of equip- 
ment by the railroads is one of the factors 
to be considered. It was pointed out that 
by increased efficiency in operation and in 
the use of cars, as well as because of in- 
creased capacity of equipment, the rail- 
roads for a time have been able to get 
along without much new equipment, but 
that they have now reached the point where 
additional purchases will be necessary. In 
connection with a reference to the decrease 
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in railway passenger traffic, it was stated 
that the greater use of automobiles by the 
public is an indication of prosperity, the ef- 
fects of which are felt in many directions. 


Increased Employment 


The total number of employees reported 
by Class I railways as of the middle of the 
month of July, 1927, was 1,823,335, an in- 
crease of 1,845, or 0.1 per cent, over the 
number reported for the preceding month, 
according to the monthly summary of rail- 
way wage statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The total compensation, 
$249,314,967, shows a decrease of 0.7 per 
cent. Compared with the returns for the 
corresponding month last year, the number 
of employees reported for July, 1927, shows 
a decrease of 1.8 per cent, and the total 
compensation decreased 2.1 per cent. 


Fuel Prices 


Class I railroads in August paid an aver- 
age of $2.66 a ton for coal used as fuel 
for road locomotives in freight and pas- 
senger train service, as compared with 
$2.57 a ton paid in August, 1926, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly statement of railroad fuel statis- 
tics. The price ranged from $1.72 in the 
Pocahontas district to $4.44 in the New 
England district. For the eight months 
ended with August, the average price was 
$2.66, as compared with $2.61 in the cor- 
responding months of last year. In the 
eight months the railroads expended $206,- 
636,267 for coal and fuei oil, as compared 
with $209,946,169 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1926. 


Test Laboratory Inspection 


In order to afford all interested an op- 
portunity to inspect the methods of proce- 
dure at both the air brake tests and the 
draft gear tests now being conducted by 
the American Railway Association, Me- 
chanical division, at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., a day, Friday, November 
11, has been set aside for general inspection. 
Unofficial tests will be conducted in the air 
brake research laboratory under the direc- 

(Continued on page 790) 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads — 


Locomotive-miles 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 


Del., Lack. & Western-.. 


Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie). 


Lehigh Valley . 


Bas " 
Michigan Centra 


BD éecens 


New York Central....... 


New York, Chic. 


Pere Marquette 


& St. L. 


Pitts. & Lake Erie 


WERRED “scccees 


Central Eastern R 
Baltimore & Ohi 


Central of New 


egion: 
Oecesecs 


Jersey 


Chicago & Eastern Ill... 


Clev., Cin., Chic 


& St. L. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. 


Long Island ... 
Pennsylvania Sy 
Reading ....... 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ol] 


stem..... 


a coamne 


Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast L 


SDs ceaas 


Central of Georgia....... 


I. C. (Inc. Y. & 


M., V.).. 


Louisville & Nashville... . 


Seaboard Air Line....... 


Southern Railway System. 


Northwestern Regic 
Chic. & North W 


yn: 
Jestern... 


Chic., Milw. & St. P..... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om. 


Great Northern 
M., Se. P. & S. 


Northern Pacific 


Ste. M.. 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav 


Central Western R 
Atch., Top. & 
(incl. P. & S. 
Chicago & Alton 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy... 
1 


egion: 
S. Fe 
4 ear 


Chic., Rock. I. & Pacific.. 


Denver & R. G. 


Wie ecas 


Oregon Short Line....... 


Sou. Pac.—Pac. 


Union Pacific . 


Lines... 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


. tr 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex... 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San F 


1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 


.1927 


rancisco 


Texas & New Orleans 


Texas & Pacific 


Compiled by the Bureau 
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miles 


94.644 


5,794 
5,739 
0.559 
6,897 


362,291 
367,392 
546.395 
576,494 
987 482 


016,040 


572,847 
598,332 
588,672 
602.013 


.933,585 


.023,639 


603.136 
643,885 
459,988 
460,498 
114,413 
131,470 
744,104 
741,319 


124,088 
101,677 
275.257 
248,526 
76,952 
260.520 
776,008 
773,461 
138,916 
131.443 
49,203 
46,377 
389,837 


.879,980 


624,935 
610,801 


348,814 
635.372 
620.938 
206.965 


.183,217 


304,995 
406,233 
264.591 
281,027 
162.760 
203,722 


321,081 
.409,170 


784.080 
815.468 
761,034 
678.912 
206.024 
289,796 


an 
Principal 
and 
helper 


207 889 
237,459 
523,392 
§21,363 
628.448 
603,194 


483,984 
494,036 
615,887 
665,805 
1,080,390 
1,113,091 
626,390 
659,563 
605,925 
619,280 
2,152,738 
2.286.937 
611,189 
651,408 
465,774 
467,185 
116,773 
133,521 
779,913 
767,102 


2,490,968 
2,428,507 
305,910 
298,718 
288,401 
260,770 
811,570 
816,122 
145,031 
138,866 


5,335,461 
675.356 
667,681 


1,403,487 
1,343,108 
1,073,726 
1,170,519 


637,838 
759,648 
273.317 
367.708 
2,081,673 
1,962,634 
1,880,795 
1,855,098 
497,567 
555,450 
1,923,400 
2,216,849 


1,608,847 
1,594,218 
1.894.460 
1,785,766 
369.491 
337.319 
888.818 
923.964 
568,076 
536,952 
970,613 
986,625 
241,981 
257,330 


1.910.576 
2.091.829 
330,749 
358.600 
1,553,305 
1,632.317 
1.470.787 
1.419.822 
341.712 
349.353 
337.338 
374.048 
781.974 
1.789.240 
1.243.347 
1,211,712 


314,067 
434.334 
266,771 
284.788 
165.535 
210,586 
359.526 
458.800 
798.821 
830.800 
765,184 
680.951 
306.094 
289,829 
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ight 


1,123 
6,410 
0,500 
7,673 
9.618 
6,737 


9,647 
2,839 
2,771 
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96.104 
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of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


6.076 


9,566 
6,688 
5.592 
9.158 
5.310 
6 737 

728 
8,205 


0.311 


0,164 
7,136 
5,007 
2,656 
6,318 
6.153 
7,667 
5,697 
3,537 
6,693 
8,711 
7,114 


7.621 
0,395 
2655 
6,612 
4.922 
9,107 
6,397 


7.475 


5.107 
8,639 
1,798 


Car-miles 
Pan ween 
I oaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 
4,990 68.2 
5,076 70.2 
12,452 71.7 
12,547 72.2 
16,484 67.7 
16,080 68.5 
10,529 65.4 
10,478 64.7 
17,822 68.7 
18.765 70.9 
40,004 648 
39,229 66.2 
18.099 65.7 
19.615 66.5 
20.056 61.7 
21 008 62.5 
76,202 62.3 
79 386 63.4 
20.800 65.0 
21.138 67.4 
12,196 65.0 
11,838 64.7 
4.666 64.5 
4.734 66.1 
23.214 65.3 
24,470 69.6 
63.475 61.9 
62.844 62.7 
8.088 57.9 
8.168 59.8 
7.345 64.9 
7 675 62.9 
25.131 62.4 
25.776 62.2 
3.962 64.5 
3,895 65.4 
675 58.1 
683 57.3 
138.817 64.2 
147,208 64.6 
16,683 597 
17,010 61.7 
43,370 55.4 
42.216 56.9 
32.074 59.3 
34.437 60.1 
15.537 62.8 
18,256 59.5 
6,990 72.2 
8.246 67.4 
56,464 63.0 
56,210 64.0 
38,274 58.8 
36.873 59.7 
11.971 64.4 
13,477 61.2 
48.845 65.5 
53,244 64.1 
39.503 62.8 
39.798 62.1 
52 831 64.1 
50,741 64.2 
7,642 70.6 
6.489 69.7 
32.635 61.8 
34,424 60.3 
14,866 67.4 
13,704 68.1 
27,869 59.8 
31,625 66.5 
6,837 69.3 
7,176 70.5 
58,788 63.2 
61.990 59.2 
7.353 59.1 
8,629 62.2 
45,640 63.7 
48 744 625 
36.599 62.7 
35.217 67.0 
8.090 69.? 
7.988 65.7 
9.403 64.8 
10.268 61.1 
49.760 61.7 
50.085 63.8 
45,226 60.1 
44,724 61.9 
9.243 61.0 
11,973 59.9 
9.495 59.7 
10,184 61.3 
4,670 63.5 
5 828 65.4 
37.144 64.7 
41,642 66.1 
19.611 61.0 
20.626 62.3 
17,169 65.1 
15.424 69.8 
R 626 63.2 


8.019 64.1 


Subject to vevision. 
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Selected Items for August, 1927, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
a 





Gross. Net. 
Excluding Revenue 
locomotive and non- 
and tender revenue 

255,942 97,651 
258,045 102,670 
625,199 254,748 
619,972 257,018 
869,006 360,789 
844,911 356,204 
667,455 337,544 
665,612 331,823 
983,498 418,001 
1,049,743 479,214 
2,409,663 1,022,475 
2,338,196 1,019,257 
1,078,135 486,040 
1,172,230 549,841 
1,123,276 412,725 
1,145,150 421,950 
4,712,622 2,051,629 
4,839,818 2,144,533 
1,153,157 445,686 
1,146,197 455,442 
710,932 309,425 
687,460 296,193 
362,396 212,230 
354,833 208,223 
1,324,055 528,918 
1,314,497 541,769 
4,317,249 2,114,314 
4,138,424 2,009,346 
537,946 250,107 
541,621 261.659 
447,406 208,394 
458,101 205,231 
1,648,366 789,968 
1 671,640 791.946 
296.632 157,702 
298,149 158.033 

43.058 16.916 

43,359 17.067 
.080.716 4.259.517 
9.775.976  4,719.261 
1,177.07 587.191 
1,165,790 595,231 
3,544,073 1,909,053 
3.468.436 1,893,198 
2,676,978 1,449,467 
2,847,080 1,588,199 

866.647 341,156 
1,086,519 433,810 
366,972 157,314 
470.074 208,149 
3,658,897 1,597,339 
3,538,953 1,537,434 
2,710,406 1,322,960 
2,550,821 1,244,215 
672,241 272.832 
801,566 324.791 
2.715,635 1,109,055 
3,019,426 1,227,167 
2.364.068 926,454 
2,376,162 994,962 
3.116.338 1.334.645 
2.925.772 1,250,396 
423,957 188,395 

345 924 147,922 
2.057.659 96? 296 
2,222,690 1.043.439 

818,912 374.838 
732,908 328.916 
1,669,049 666.907 
1,794,817 746,893 
408,480 189,877 
422,115 196,299 
3.532.102 1,251,330 
3.892.528 1,401.668 
462.146 165.344 
515.912 208.534 
2.625.205 1.167.458 
2.275,313 1.286 347 
2.203.404 929.944 
1,974,195 842,505 
465.1046 199.315 
476.755 202,802 
561,186 235.138 
638.316 258,454 
3.080.175 1.108,995 
3.023.732 1.157.421 
2 784,389 023.165 
2,661,234 914.556 
603.338 265.794 
813.357 378.673 
543.728 218.246 
585,107 226.468 
273.117 112.864 
344.221 151.906 
2.207 .266 937.854 
2.405.071 1,045.07 
1,193,272 493,533 
1.215,118 499.910 
1,019,575 419,196 
858,836 367.682 
509.850 195.244 
460,567 172,496 
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Compared with August, 1926, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 
Boston & Maine......... 


1 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.. 
1 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson...... 
Del., Lack. & Western... 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie). 1 
Re WEE cenccnevas 
Michigan Central ....... 
New York Central....... 


New York, Chic. & St. L. 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 
Ce ny yy 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 
Central of New Jersey.. 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.... 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 
Rite DE vcctesnsancs 
Pennsylvania System..... 


GD. ciccewidenaiecen 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 


Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line...... 
Central of Georgia....... 
I, C. (Inc. Y. & M. V.).. 


Louisville & Nashville.... 


Seaboard Air Line... 


Southern Railway System. 


Northwestern Region: 


Chic. & North Western... 

Chic., Milw. & St. P....19 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om4 
Great Northern ......... 19 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. 
Northern Pacific ........ 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S 


(incl. P. & S. F.)..... 
Chicago & Alton......... 


Chic., Burl. & Ouincy... 
Chic., Rock. I. & Pacific... 
Denver & R. G. Wn..... 
Oregon Short Line....... 
Sou. Pac.—Pac. Lines... 


Wee RE ccncsas dex 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 
Ma ROMOKTOR, osccccce 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex... 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Leuis-San Francisco. 
Texas & New Orleans.... 

1 
Texas & Pacific.......... 


re 


Home 


3,094 
2,410 
13,838 


30,664 


22,428 
20,405 

4,469 

5.023 
40,832 
39,683 
41,485 
43,148 
15,233 
12'841 
56,536 
52,753 


48,540 
48,539 
54,636 
53,985 

2,946 

3,092 
42,694 
42,844 
21,257 
20,410 
38,707 
36,846 

7,446 

7,457 


59,411 
57,256 
10,345 

9,633 
48,063 
47,881 
31,968 
32,993 
10,688 
10,728 

8,481 

7,886 
35,591 
33,080 
22,574 
20,896 


9.135 
9.701 
8,635 
8,094 

300 

307 
29,423 
27,040 
21,664 
20,238 
11,584 
10.874 
6 334 
5,972 





Foreign 


4,758 
5,213 
11,577 
13,754 
17,063 
20,654 


8,856 
10,050 
15,261 
17,260 
69,754 
73,936 
11,328 


83,269 
92,226 
12,006 
14,623 


16,641 
12,092 

9,309 
10,585 


7,055 
11,000 
5,763 


ee 


Average number 
of freight cars on line daily 
A —_—, miles per 





Total 
7,852 


14,199 
14,700 
24,568 
23,622 
53,642 


108,105 
105,198 
29,549 
30,048 
18,737 
18,209 
40,922 
38,537 
15,924 
16,364 
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18,085 


18,997 
19,347 
22,276 
21,564 
15,414 


RAILWAY AGE 


Gross 


tons 


per train, 
excluding 
locomotive 
and tender 


1,433 
1,385 


1,533 
1,537 
1,757 
1,736 
1,234 
1,111 
2,392 
2,491 
1,495 
1,407 
1,843 
1,928 
1,773 
1,764 


1,995 
1,993 
1,511 
1,571 
1,765 
1,825 
1,560 
1,446 
1,628 
1,654 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 787) 
tion of H. A. Johnson, director of research, 
and in the draft gear test laboratory under 
the direction of Dean A. A. Potter, Profes- 
sor G. A. Young and Professor C. A. Gray, 
who, with their associates, will conduct 
visitors through the laboratories and ex- 
plain all matters in question. Members of 
the Mechanical division and others will 
thus be given an excellent chance to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the work being 
done to develop improvements in freight 
train brakes and draft gears. 

se | 

Test Laboratory Inspection 
In order to afford all interested an op- 


portunity to inspect the methods of pro- 





RAILWAY AGE 


cedure at both the air brake tests and the 
draft gear tests now being conducted by 
the American Railway Association, Me- 
chanical Division, at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., Friday, November 11, has 
been set aside as a day of general inspec- 
tion. Unofficial tests will be conducted in 
the Air Brake Research Laboratory un- 
der the direction of H. A. Johnson, di- 
rector of research, and in the Draft Gear 
Test Laboratory under the direction of 
Dean A. A. Potter, Professor G, A. 
Young and Professor C. A. Gray, who, 
with their associates, will conduct visitors 
through the laboratories and explain all 
matters in question. Members of the me- 
chanical division and others will thus be 
given an excellent chance to familiarize 
themselves with the work being done to 
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develop improvements in freight train 


trakes and draft gears. 


Killed at Highway Crossings in 
New York 


The number of persons killed at high- 
way crossings on the railroads of the state 
of New York in the year ending June 30 
was 147, which is exactly the same num- 
ber that was reported for the year pre- 
ceding. This and other facts are given in 
a special report which has been made by 
Charles R. Vanneman, chief engineer of 
ihe Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Vanneman says that of the total number 
of grade-crossing accidents in the year un- 
der review, 746, nearly one-half occurred 
at crossings at which there were bells, or 











Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 



































For tHE Montu oF AvucGust, 1927 anv 1926 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 183 Steam Railways, Including 15 Switching and Terminal Companies 








United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
——— NW per SSS g= on a, Gg es nc ot y= - ‘ 
Item 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Average numer of mi'es ” 
operated 238,728.76 237,910.89 $9,443.19 59,531.74 5,606.87 5,604.86 39,762.59 39,423.35 133,916.11 133,350.94 
oe $415,178,666 $429,606,035 $178,731,092 $185,805,239 $22,233,656 $22,728,861 $52,219,184 $54,026,104 $161,994,734 $167,045,831 
Passenger 2 91,690,862 6 99,013,936 48,759,697 51,790,089 1,781,510  1.994°739 10,387,055 12,654,013 30,762,600  32.575,095 
Mail 7'653.180 7,613,922 2.926.616 2.896.993 199060 189/972 1.121.216 1,147,731 3.406.288  3,379°226 
SE epteneenetete 11874787 11547962 3.821.632 5,540,851 289,314 249'847 1'340,934 11096248  4:422:907 4,661,016 
All. other transporta’n 18/227:215 18,699,092 10,303,821 10,699,926 217.943 306,870 862.356 1.031.299 6,843,095 6.660.997 
Incidental .........+: 12°032.172 13,051,279 5.758.417 «6.241.211 355°390 486,879 1,019.350 1.191.826  4,899°015 — 5°131,363 
oint facility--Cr. .... 1,182,414 «1.129837 490°340 455.170 21/848 15,382 139,195 1481014 531.031 11,271 
foint facility—Dr. .... 403.285 404.804 126/869 128'199 2'525 2°179 42°451 36.347 231.440 238/079 
Ry. operat’g revenues 557,436,011 580,257,259 252,664,746 263,301,280 25,096,196 25,970,371 67,046,839 71,258,888 212,628,230 219,726,720 
Expenses: ; 
Ma ) ay 
faintenance Of WAY 96.229,224 81,489,169 34,165,860 35,448,756 3,213,811 4,536,219 9,981,227 11,011,610 32,868,326 31,492,584 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 102'890:100 108,071,440  48,557:515 51,995,375  4;892,000 4,846,120 13,437,125 14,123,233 36,003,460 | 37,106.712 
— 91946366 9'804:776 3.855.888 3.709.736 262.966 266.725 1.663.549 1.689.911 4,163,963 4.138.404 
Pvenepertation 180'821.393 182°338.051  85.118.342 85.317,688 6,201,073 6,434,253 23.039.735 24:035.841  66.462.243 66,550,269 
Miscellaneous opert’ns. 5.106.967 5,062,802 2.238.481 2,266,222 77.904 "412 430,005  '492'184  2:360/577. 2,222'984 
on concn 16086.738  15.298:180 7.394.682 7°011.775 572/899 517,360 2,087,991 2,058,753 6.031.166 5.710.292 
vortatio fo in- 
oe 4 oF 4.786.540 ‘1,641,116 310,790 196,975 58,567 83,665 85,395 301,524 1,331,788 —«1,058,952 
Ry. operat’ expenses 393,294,248 400,423,302 181,019,978 185,552,577 15,162,086 15,598,424 $0,554,237 53,110,008 146,557,947 146,162,293 
, f il- 
ag Ap sae 164,141,763 179,833,957 71,644,768 77,748,703 9,934,110 10,371,947 16,492,602 18,148,880 66,070,283 73,564,427 
Railway tax accruals... 35,934,315 36,654,446 15,776,996 15,849.458 1.813.991 1,966,011 4,451.554 4,663,345 13.891.774 14,175,632 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s. 90,080 108,899 23,724 52.255 7'817 2:620 14,928 14.764 43.611 39,260 
Ry. operating income. 128,117,368 143,070,612 55,844,048 61,846,990 8,112,302 8,403,316 12,026,120 13,470,771 $2,134,898 59,349,535 
Equipm't rents—Dr. bal. | 7,828,787 7,839,617 3,732,857 3,590,784 454,856 322,617 d'141,720 "387,688 + 4,692,506 4,183,762 
facilit t—D 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 062,088 2,271,342 «1,037,561 ‘1,206,483 90,961 93,051 102,906 120,851 830,660 850,957 
4 op t 
——— in 18.226.493 132,959,653 $1,073,630 57,049,723 8,476,197 8,632,882 12,064,934 12,962,232 46,611,732 54,314,816 
f to 
ne OE — = 70.55 69.01 71.64 70.47 60.42 60.06 75.40 74.53 68.93 66.52 
For-E1cut Montus Enpep witn Avcust, 1927 anp 1926 
_— ber of mi'es . 
re er on OS 938.395.69 237,765.16 59,440.68 59,581.05 5,568.03 5,565.77 39,601.91 39,240.50 133,785.07 133,377.84 
renee: + 047,932,855 3,084,031,943 1,355,805,473 1,372,276,040 166,633,451 162,003,835 418,756,273 436,516,261 1,106,737,658 1,113,235,807 
Passenger ~ 661.943.6085 €701 888.284 338,873,164 349'866,701 13,774,714  14.811.201 87,830,872 105,824,817 2211464855 231,385,565 
gr canloreeieepteiatin 62,461,488  62'884:560  23.819,032 23,846,857 1,622,908  1.648'888 9.296.160 9.498.996 | 27'723,388 — 27'889°819 
NO cbondencesens 88'658.684  92.760:633 41,348,223 43,844,372 2.016.489 2,031,053 11,802,834 12,552,307 33,491,138  34.332.901 
All other transportat’n 136,808,234 138/501.259 77,461,077 79,164,177 1,679,606 ‘1,841,594 7,337,814 8,162,096 50,329:737 49,333,392 
SeeieeO da conceee ti 85°495.724  87.245'666  42:651.774  43.397-161 3.126.545 3,369,690 9.251.487 10,721,112 30,465.918  29°757.703 
Joint facility--Cr. .... 9.239.044 8°736.782 3.700.886 3.517.989 123.561 112:766 1.343.758 1.138716 © 4,070:839  3.967°311 
Joint facility—Dr. .... 3,315,818 3,183,033 1.073.182 1,056,147 18/81 17850 270.714 ‘272978  1:953'112 _—«1°836.058 
Ry. operat’g revenues .4,089,223.816 4,172,866,094 1,882,586,447 1,914,857,150 188,958,464 185, 901°177 545,348,484 584,141,327 1,472.330,421 1,488.066,440 
Expenses: ‘ 
Maintenance ves... 585,045,760 $76,070,380 242,343,614 242,540,523 25,877,750 25,344,142 80,472,442 84,055,055 236,351,954 224,130,660 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 824631.143 856,684,058 392,505,531 413,185,098 39,876,272 39,195,441 109,176,890 112,994,100 283,072,450 291,309,419 
BEE cetececaneud 80°494°584  75°657.644 | 29:769.078  27°567,651 | 2°106.833 1.982.366 13,959'059 13.544:981  341659.614  32°562'646 
Transportation ......- 1,440,356.155 1,442:017.480 687.231.634 682.587.953 49/287'551  48,987.952 192:442,305 203.282-215 511,394,665 507-159-360 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 37,523,701 37,495,292 17,263,123 17,198,543 680,796 734,587 4.231.057 4.654,322 15,348,725 14,907,840 
SOME schasoapecsde 128062989 123'443.339 58.291'321 56.746.136 4,496,606 4,046,275 16,779,538 16,094.989  48'495°524  46.555'939 
alae for in- 19,191,041 10,469,184 1,824,864 1,261,108 ~——-343,065 348,176 989,242 2,021,489 7,033,870 _— 6,838,411 
Ry. operat’s expenses. 3,085,923.291 3,100,899,009 1,425,579,437 1,438,564,796 121,982,743 119,942,587 416,072,049 432,604,173 1,122,289,062 1,109,787,453 
y > ail- 
pa ge FIO 1,071,967,085 457,007,010 476,292,354 66,975,721 65,858,590 129,276,435 151,537,154 350,041,359 378,278,987 
Railwae tax accruals... 253,081,951 255.145.894 105,416,374 106,287,652 14.217.225 13,116,195 33,379,509 35,124.732 100,068:843 100,617,315 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s. 981.455 1,063,532 388,025 523.627 36.143 25:709  '161.838 128'910 395.449 385.286 
Re. operating income. 749,237-119 815,757,659 351,202.611 369,481,075 52,722.353 52,716,686 95,735,088 116,283,512 249,577,067 277,276,386 
Fautpm't rents—Dr. bal. 7,376,354 | 54,287,388 31,643,752 30,047,795 d 3,883,191 4,795,061 4,576,044 9,383,057 25,039,749 19,651,597 
oint facili __Dr. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 6,637,232 15,935,775 8,062,584 7,329,140 —-802,578 761,849 922,895 961,946 6,849,175 6,822,840 
y ilw ati 
Net railway operating. 13,533 745,534,496 311,496,275 332,104,140 $5,802,966 $6,749,898 90,236,149 105,938,509 217,688,143 250,741,949 
lati ’ s t 
=. Ph a>, ig 75.46 74.31 75.72 75.13 64.56 64.55 76.29 74.06 76.22 74.58 





a Includes $3,716,621 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
d Deficit or other reverse items. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


and parlor car surcharge. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 


b Includes $4,047,554 sleeping and nar'or car surcharge. 


e Includes $27 


Subject to revi-ion. 


c Includes $26,971,362 sleeping 


,865,005 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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lights, or flagmen, or gates; and the pro- 
portion was about the same in the year 
preceding. In 140 cases reported, automo- 
bile drivers ran at full speed into the side 
of passing trains; and cases in which 
drivers drove through gates with fatal re- 
sults numbered five. No account has been 
kept of cases where drivers went through 
gates without injury to themselves. 


B. & O. Exposition Closes 

With a total attendance of 1,250,000 
during its three weeks and one day of exist- 
ence, the Baltimore & Ohio’s centenary 
and pageant, “the Fair of the Iron Horse” 
closed on October 8. Attendance, which 
averaged about 50,000 daily during the 
early days, mounted rapidly as the closing 
date drew near and on the last three days 
the attendance averaged 100,000. 

At the present time the grounds at Hale- 
thorpe are in the same condition as during 
the fair, with the exception that some of 
the equipment outside the buildings has 
been removed, as has the grandstand. No 
definite plans for the future have been 
made, although it is possible that the Balti- 
more & Ohio transportation may be re- 
arranged so as to be available to the public. 
On October 17 the British locomotive 
“King George V” was attached to a train 
of seven B. & O. cars, including a dy- 
namometer car, and made the run to 
Philadelphia, thence to Washington, re- 
turning to Baltimore—possibly the first 
time in history that a locomotive borrowed 
from an overseas country has been used in 
this country. Railway officers who trav- 
eled on the train reported that the trim 
British locomotive gave a good account 
of itself. 


Cotton Belt Fifty Years Old 


The St. Louis Southwestern on October 
1 celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
beginning of service on its lines, Daniel 
Upthegrove, president, presented each em- 
ployee with a button to mark the date. 
The letter which accompanied the button 
read, “This is an emblem which | trust 
that you will take pride in wearing, for 
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loyalty is a conspicuous characteristic of 
those who are connected with this railroad. 
Please wear this emblem as a visible token 
of your pride in being a member of the 
Cotton Belt organization and let it be our 
constant aim to excel both in efficiency and 
courtesy. 1 take this opportunity to thank 
you individually for your fidelity to the 
interests of this company and express the 
hope that you will find happiness in your 
work.” 

The St. Louis Southwestern began serv- 
ice between Tyler, Tex., and Big Sandy, 
21 miles on October 1, 1877, the com- 
pany having been incorporated in Decem- 
ber, 1871, as the Tyler Tap Railroad 
Company. The mctive power consisted of 
two diminutive locomotives, “Punch” and 
“Judy.” The northern section of the sys- 
‘tem had its inception in the Little River 
& Arkansas Valley Railroad Company, 
which was organized on September 7, 1876, 
and which was completed as a three-foot 
gage line, connecting New Madrid, Mo., 
and Malden, a distance of 26% miles, in 
January, 1878. 

On May 17, 1879, the name of the Tyler 
Tap was changed to the Texas & St. Louis, 
and in May, i881, the Texas & St. Louis 
Railway Company of Arkansas was or- 
ganized to construct the line from Bird’s 
Point, Mo., to Malden. In July, 1881, the 
two companies consolidated as the Texas 
& St. Louis Railway Company, and in 
1882 the road was completed from Pine 
Bluff, Ark., to Gatesville, Tex. In the 
same year the road was completed from 
3ird’s Point on the Mississippi river to 
Clarendon, Ark. The bridges across the 
White and Arkansas rivers were completed 
and traffic begun between Clarendon and 
Pine Bluff on August 12, 1883. By an 
incline at Bird’s Point cars were put on 
floats to be transferred to the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Cairo. 

A reorganization was effected as the St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railway com- 
panies in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas in 
May, 1886, and in January, 1891, the pres- 
ent names of St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company and St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company of Texas were adopted. 
oo . 


o o 














The Great Western’s (England) “Cornish Riviera Express” near Teignmont on South Devon Coast 
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The road in Missouri and Arkansas was 
changed from narrow to standard gage in 
December, 1886, while in Texas it was 
changed in January, 1887. The company 
later constructed, purchased or leased the 
branch lines which are now a part of the 
system. 

An incline was built at Gray’s Point on 
the Mississippi river to transfer cars to the 
Illinois Central at Thebes, IIl., and the line 
extended to Delta, Mo. This line was 
opened for traffic in November, 1898. Con- 
tracts were made in 1901 for freight and 
passenger service over the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern tracks into St. Louis. 
In 1912 a contract was made with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for the use 
of its line from Brinkley, Ark., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Too Much Freight Moving by 


Truck, Says Hannauer 


The industries of New England are 
diverting from the railroads of New Ene- 
land to motor trucks approximately 4 
million tons of freight a year, a large ‘part 
of which could be better handled by rail, 
or by a co-ordination of rail and truck, 
President George Hannauer, of the Boston 
& Maine, declared on October 19 in an 
address at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts. 

President Hannauer was addressing the 
Transportation Conference on the inter- 
dependence of New England railroads and 
New England industries, in the course of 
which he cited the unprecedented speed of 
changes that are going on in industry and 
in transportation alike as reasons for a 
mutual co-operation between the important 
industrial and transportation elements in 
New England's economic life, 

New England’s railroads, he said, under 
these conditions are obligated to aid New 
England industries by “(a) the best pos- 
sible service, embracing adequate car sup- 
ply, speedy movement and _ dependable 
schedules; (b) the lowest practicable rates 
consistent with a fair return on the funds 
invested in the railroads and establishment 
of sound credit; and, supplementing these 
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two, (c) a further extension of the atti- 
tude and organization by the railroads to 
help New England industries grow and 
prosper.” 

“New England’s railroads by the same 
token must have the support of New Eng- 
land industries: (a) New England indus- 
tries should see to it that the railroads are 
advised of the conditions that the industries 
must meet in order to reach out and to 
hold competitive markets; (b) New Eng- 
land industry should interest itself in see- 
ing that New England railroads receive 
fair consideration in matters of taxation, 
legislation and regulation, and (c) New 
England railroads should have the support 
of New* England's industries in obtaining 
for the railroad and its allied services the 
fullest possible amount of traffic which can 
be justified under economic considerations. 
I refer here frankly to goods now moving 
on trucks, either common carrier, contract 
or private, which are shipped in many in- 
stances without full consideration by the 
industries of all that is involved, either as 
to maintaining an adequate rail volume to 
insure dependable train service and reason- 
able rates. or in some instances without 
consideration of the actual out-of-pocket 
costs. 

“The New England railroads in 1926 
carried 7.3 per cent less freight originat- 
ing in New England than they did in 1919. 
This fact has been advanced as evidence 
that New England is decadent. The fact 
is that New England industries between 
1919 and 1926 actually increased their ac- 
tivities 9.2 per cent, according to the New 
England business activity index of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and if 
this increase is translated into tonnage, 
New England industries in 1926 used or 
produced nearlv 4 million more tons than 
they did in 1919 

“Four million tons, then, is the approxi- 
mate amount of freight which New Eng- 
land industries have diverted from the 
railroads to the trucks 

“Much of this truck traffic is moving 
uneconomically,—and if any large part of 
this 4 million tons of freight a year can 
be regained by or for the railroads of New 
England, through better service on our 
part, through closer co-ordination with 
motor vehicle service where that is the 
most efticient and most economic means of 
transport, or through increased public rec- 
ognition of the value of according to the 
railroads increased support by a larger 
volume of traffic, it will help a lot to en- 
able the railroads of New England to 
establish even better schedules, and in the 
end may even have a tendency to ease 
rates. There is a direct relation between 
the volume of business and the cost of 
handling it 

“Let me make clear the fact that much 
of this business moves more advan- 
tageously by truck than by train, because 
of its small volume, because of the short 
haul which is involved, or because of its 
relation to other traffic. The truck, like 
the automobile, has become a permanent 
part of the transportation picture, and 
some railroads, the Boston & Maine 
among them, are today using the trucks to 
good advantage under local conditions to 
which they are especially adapted.” 
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The semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
on October 25 and 26. Consideration will 
be given H. R. Bill No. 17390, a bill to 
repeal section 15 of the Transportation 
Act; H. R. Bill No. 17403, a bill which 
is a redraft of the Parker Railroad Con- 
solidation bills and the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. 


Twenty miles an hour, instead of 30, 
has been made the speed limit for trains 
descending the steep grade of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad near Gallitzin, Pa., where 
occurred the derailment of passenger train 
No. 28, on an eight degree curve, on 
August 29, last. This report, from Harris- 
burg, Pa., indicates that the reduction of 
the speed limit has been made at the re- 
quest of the State Public Service Commis- 
sion, following its investigation of the de- 
railment referred to. 


The Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board Air Line have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a statement 
of their objections to putting into effect 
the basis of freight rates to and from points 
in the peninsular of Florida proposed by 
the Commission in its report on the South- 
ern Class Rate Investigation. They say 
they can accept no responsibility for the 
plan for making rates to and from the 
Florida peninsular prescribed in the re- 
port and that it would result in serious, if 
not disastrous decreases in the revenues of 
the Florida carriers. They urge the main- 
tenance of the basis that has been in 
effect, which uses separate factors of the 
through rates to cover that portion of the 
through movement which takes place south 
of the Florida gateways. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned the lake cargo coal rate cases, 
involving the relation of coal rates from the 
different fields to the lakes for transship- 
ment, for hearing at Washington on 
November 16 and Minneapolis on Nov- 
ember 29 before Commissioners Campbell 
and McManamy and Examiners Koch and 
McGrath. Evidence will be received first 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2975, in which the commission sus- 
pended proposed increased rates on coal 
from mines on the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and the Reynoldsville & Falls 
Creek to Cleveland, to be followed by the 
presentation of evidence in I and S Docket 
No. 2967, in which the commission sus- 
pended the 20-cent reduction in rates from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia proposed by the roads serving 
those fields to meet the reduction ordered 
by the commission from Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Two Thousands Tons by Airplane 


The Ford Motor Company, according to 
a dispatch from Detroit, has, in 28% 
months, carried on its airplanes 4,000,000 
lb. of freight; and also 16090 Ib. of mail. 








The Ford air line between Detroit and 
Chicago began operations on April 13, 
1925; Detroit and Cleveland on July 1, of 
the same year; and Detroit and Buffalo 
on March 28 in 1927. 


Record Day’s Traffic Through 
Panama Canal 


Thirty-three commercial vessels, having 
an aggregate net tonnage of 143,196, trans- 
ited the canal on October 1, 1927. Com- 
bined tolls on the day's traffic totaled $136,- 
861.31, not including tolls of $0.75 on a 
launch. In point of number of commercial 
transits and tolls collected, this establishes 
new high records for one day’s traffic 
through the Canal. The previous high rec- 
ord was established December 29, 1926, 
with 29 transits, and the previous high rec- 
ord for tolls was made May 25, 1923, when 
$136,604 was collected. 


Shower Baths in Boston Station 


Toilet rooms which include shower baths, 
and with ample space for changing clothes, 
are being provided at the South Station, 

3oston, on a large scale; and the announce- 
ment in the newspapers suggests that such 
facilities might well be availed of by 
passengers coming in on sleeping cars, 
rather than to put up with the incon- 
veniences which, on crowded cars, some- 
times interfere with comfortable dressing. 

The new facilities (for men) are on the 
floor below the main concourse and there 
are 38 rooms, large and small. Similar 
accommodaticns are being prepared for 
women. 


Southern Grain Rates to Be 
Investigated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a broadening of the scope 
of proceedings now pending involving 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
from northern and western grain producing 
regions and from Mississippi and Ohio river 
crossings to destinations in southern ter- 
ritory, responding to numerous requests: 
and will include the subject in its pending 
proceeding No. 17,000, the rate structure 
investigation. It is not the intention of 
the commission to go into the question of 
what constitute reasonable transit rules and 
regulations. This portion of the general 
investigation is designated No. 17,000, 
Part 7, Grain and Grain Products, (A) 
Southern Territory Rates. 


Reduction in California Fruit 
Rates Again Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has again postponed the effective date of 
its order reducing rates on deciduous fruits 
from California to eastern points, this 
time to December 10. On petition of the 
railroads for a postponement and a recon- 
sideration, particularly of the interpretation 
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of the Hoch-Smith resolution on which the 
order was based, the commission recently 
postponed the effective date from October 
10 to November 10, but said nothing as 
to whether it would reconsider the case. 
Later the Great Northern and other north- 
ern transcontinental lines asked for a 
further hearing in the case if the order 
was intended to apply to rates via north 
Pacific coast gateways and the commission 
has modified the order to show that rates 
via such gateways are excepted. 


Says Alberta Coal Transportation 
Costs Figured Too High 


Premier J. E. Brownlee of the province 
of Alberta has issued a statement to the 
effect that the Dominion Railway Board 
in its judgment regarding the haulage of 
Alberta coal eastward to Ontario was 
guilty of various errors in computation. 
Premier Brownlee states that as a result 
of some of these errors the rate has been 
made 47 cents higher than actual facts of 
the case call for. 

Briefly, the effect of the error, which 
comes through figuring an average load for 
a car at from 2.8 to four tons lower than 
figures from both the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific show, means that 
Alberta is entitled to a rate of at least 
$6.75 per ton, instead of the board’s find- 
ing, $7.22 per ton, the statement says. 

In its judgment the Railway Board un- 
dertook to accept as its basis of average 
loading the figures resultant from test 
shipments of coal from Alberta to Ontario, 
and Premier Brownlee asserts these test 
shipments were made in trains composed 
of nothing but minimum capacity cars, ar- 
ranged for to ensure the speediest distri- 
bution to as many different points as pos- 
sible. 


New York and Pennsylvania 
Grape Growers Ask Rate 
Reduction 
Grape growers’ associations of New 
York and Pennsylvania have filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking reductions in freight rates 
on grapes, in carloads, from their vine- 
yards to the principal producing markets, 
which are now based on the second-class 
rating in the Official Classification. They 
assert that the rates are unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory in relation to the rates from 
California to the same destinations, which 
the commission recently ordered reduced, 
and also “contrary to the true policy of 
rate-making” laid down in the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. They say that a depression 
exists in the industry; that under the pres- 
ent rates “shipments may not freely move,” 
and that they are “higher than the lowest 
possible lawful rates compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation 

service.” 

In a separate opinion in connection with 
the commission’s recent reduction of the 
California rates, Commissioner Eastman 
said that it was “very probable that an 
even stronger case for reductions in fruit 
rates can be made throughout the eastern 
territory”; and Commissioner McManamy, 
dissenting, referred to the New York rates. 
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Pennsylvania Opens New Perish- 
able Freight Terminal 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces 
that it now has the largest water-front 
terminal for perishable freight in the 
world; the rebuilt piers 27, 28 and 29, 
North River, New York City. These 
piers have been one of the principal freight 
terminals of the road in New York for 
more than 50 years, but now are to be de- 
voted wholly to fresh fruits, fresh vegeta- 
bles and dairy products. Two thousand 
or more shippers, fruit merchants and 
others have been invited to a luncheon at 
the dedication of the new terminal on Sat- 
urday, October 22. 

These three piers are each 900 ft. long 
by 72 ft. wide, and the intervening bulk- 
heads are 230 ft. by 300 ft. Water-tight 
concrete floors have been laid on all the 
piers and all are enclosed and fitted with 
heating apparatus, said to constitute the 
largest single enclosed artificially heated 
space in the world, 

The total floor space is now nearly 400,- 
000 sq. ft., sufficient to display the contents 
of 700 cars of fruit at one time. There 
are eight auction rooms and a completely 
equipped restaurant. The company, in 
conjunction with the reconstruction work 
of the past year, has also made extensive 
additions to its Manhattan produce yard 
in Jersey City. 


Freight Traffic in August 


The freight traffic handled by Class I 
railroads in August amounted to 41,973,- 
291,000 net ton-miles, according to com- 
pilations by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. This was a decrease of 1,760,- 
720,000 net ton-miles or 4 per cent under 
that of August, 1926. All districts re- 
ported decreases, the Eastern and Southern 
districts each showing a decrease of 4.1 
per cent and the Western district 5.9 per 
cent. 

For the first eight months in 1927, the 
volume of freight was the greatest for 
any corresponding period ever reported, 
amounting to 314,332,715,000 net ton-miles. 
This was an increase of 1,747,735,000 net 
ton-miles, or six-tenths of one per cent, 
above that of the corresponding period last 
year. Railroads in the Eastern district 
for the eight months reported an increase 
of nine-tenths of one per cent, while the 
Southern district reported a decrease of 
1.9 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported an increase of one per cent. 

The average daily movement per freight 
car for the first eight months in 1927 was 
30 miles, the highest mark ever attained 
in any corresponding period, and an in- 
crease of four-tenths of one mile above the 
best previous average, established in the 
first eight months of 1926. The average 
movement in August was 30.9 miles, as 
compared with 31.5 miles in August last 
year, 

The average load per car for the first 
eight months in 1927 was 27.3 tons, an in- 
crease of one-fifth ton above the average 
for the first eight months in 1926. The 
average for-.August was 27.6 tons, com- 
pared with 27.9 tons in August of last 
year. 
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Improvement in Financial Condi- 
tion of Belgian Railroads 


The financial situation of the Belgian 
railroads under corporate management 
shows continued progress, and, in place 
of being a burden to the Belgian govern- 
ment, as they were when operated as a 
state enterprise, they have become an in- 
creasing source of income from the invest- 
ment the government holds in the Société 
National de Chemins de Fer Belge, ac- 
cording to advices received from Acting 
Commercial Attache Leigh W. Hunt at 
Brussels. 

Receipts for the second quarter of 1927 
amounted to 728,500,000 francs, compared 
to expenditures of 617,200,000 francs, 
showing an excess of 111,300,000 francs re- 
ceipts. The excess of receipts over pre- 
visions during this period amounted to 
47,300,000 francs. For the first ten months 
of activity of the Société National, that is, 
from September 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
the financial situation shows the following 
results: Receipts, 2,325,200,000 francs: ex- 
penditures, 1,896,900,000 francs; excess of 
receipts over expenditures, 428,300,000 
francs. 

On the side of expenditures considerable 
economies are being made, largely due to 
reduction of personnel, Experiments have 
also been carried out in the economizing 
of coal, and various locomotives of dif- 
ferent types have been equipped with super- 
heaters which realize a 20 per cent saving 
in coal consumption, 


The Detroit & IRoNTON has been granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
further extension of time to December 31, 
1929, for the completion of the line from 
Malinta, Ohio, to Durban, Mich., under the 
certificate issued by the commission on 
August 1, 1924. The company had asked 
for an extension to 1931. 








On the L. & N. in Alabama 
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Supply Trade 








H. D. Conkey & Company, Mendota. 
Ill., has appointed W. C. Minnier, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chatard & Norris, 
of Baltimore, Ohio, to be its repre- 
sentatives. 


The Graybar Electric Company, New 
York, has opened two new distributing 
houses, one at Flint, Mich., with H. W. 
Tincher as sales manager, and the other 
at Rochester, N. Y., with J. A. Royce as 
sales manager.* 


J. R. Matlack, treasurer of S. F. Bow- 
ser & Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
been appointed treasurer and general 
manager of the S. F. Bowser & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and will be 
succeeded by E. D. Eggimann, the sec- 
retary. 


H. S. Peck, supervisor of locomotive 
and power plant operation of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
sales representative of the Edison Stor- 
age Battery Company, with headquarters 
at the same point. 


Jack L. Jacobson has been appointed 
representative in the New York territory 
of the Reading Iron Company, Reading, 
Pa. He will assist H. S. Carland, dis- 
trict sales representative at New York. 
Mr. Jacobson was formerly associated 
with the Barrett Company, of Chicago, 


Il. 


Obituary 


Kurt C. Barth, director of the research 
division of the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation, died on October 9 at Evanston, 
Ill., after a short illness. 


Harris C. Macklin, until about a year 
ago sales agent of the Railway Steel Spring 
Company and the Southern’ Brass 
Works, at Norfolk, Va., and formerly 
for about eight years, previous to 1913, 
purchasing agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, died suddenly on October 8, at 
the age of 71. 


Edwin Stevens Allen, president of 
the National Railway Publication Com- 
pany, New York, and manager of the 
Official Railway Guide, died suddenly 
of heart disease on October 18 at his 
home in South Orange, N. J., at the 
age of 67. Mr. Allen was born in 
Bordentown, N. J. and graduated from 
Princeton University in the class of 
1881. Throughout his business career 
he had been associated with publishing. 
He was also vice-president and a director 
of the American Railway Supply Com- 
pany and also a director of the Rail- 
way Equipment and Publication Com- 
pany. 
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Trade Publications 


1-4 Concrete INsERTS.—The Midwest 
Steel & Supply Company, Bradford, Pa., 
has issued a folder illustrating and de- 
scribing its 1-4 concrete inserts, designed 
for use in reinforced concrete building con- 
struction to afford a firm fixture in walls, 
columns or ceilings, to which shelf angles, 
or the many and various types of hangers, 
may be affixed with adjustability. 


SmootH Finish MACHINING oF Low 
CARBON PLAIN AND ALLoy StTeeLts.—This 
is a reprint of a paper from the Transac- 
tions of the American Society for Steel 
Treating which is being distributed by the 
International Nickel Company, New York. 
It is a practical explanation of correct shop 
practice for obtaining a smooth finish on 
plain and alloy steels by avoiding the criti- 
cal range in volume removal rates which 
varies for different steels. 


Du Pont History AND DEvELOPMENT.— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has published an attractive an- 
niversary number of its Du Pont magazine. 
Within this issue, which contains 48 pages, 
are to be found a large number of interest- 
ing facts about the history, development 
and growth of the company during the past 
125 years. It also points out the intimate 
relationship existing between the apparent- 
ly wholly unrelated products manufactured 
by the company. 


Tue Loaps on Cutvert Pipes.—In a 
bulletin of 20 pages, issued by the Armco 
Culvert Manufacturers’ Association, facts 
now available concerning the loads im- 
posed on culverts buried in embankments 
are presented and discussed. The data 
given include those obtained in various 
tests, such as those made at Iowa State 
College, the University of North Carolina 
and the Farina tests sponsored by the 
A. R. E. A. These are discussed from the 
standpoint of the behavior of the flexible 
type of culvert which develops lateral re- 
sistance through the widening of the hori- 
zontal diameter. The bulletin is also illus- 
trated with views of Armco culvert in- 
stallations, 


BoNANZA CEMENTILE Roorinc. — The 
American Cement Tile Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued an 
attractive and’informative general catalog 
dealing with every phase of the three dis- 
tinct types of Bonanza cementile roofing 
which it manufactures. Of the 76 pages 
included in this catalog, the first 40 pages 
are devoted almost entirely to construction 
and actual installation views of the various 
types of cementile roofing, while the re- 
maining 36 pages include specifications, 
data, and detail sheets, showing the applica- 
tion of cementile roofs to the various types 
of building construction. In addition to the 
general catalog, this company has also pub- 
lished a supplementary catalog made up 
entirely of specifications and detail sheets, 
which is designed primarily to be of service 
to engineers, architects, and draftsmen. 


Tue Bartrmore & Onto has given a con- 
tract of 375 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to the American Bridge 
Company. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Freight Cars 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS 
& Omana is inquiring for 500 hopper car 
bodies. 


Tue Unitep States SMELTING & RE- 
FINING Co. is inquiring for from 12 to 16 
general service cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


H. W. Tavtor, Hagerstown, Md., has 
ordered 4, 30 cu. yd. air dump cars, from 
the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co. 


THe CENTRAL ALLoy STEEL COMPANY, 
Masillon, Ohio, has ordered 1, 30 cu. yd. 
air dump car, from the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Co. 


Passenger Cars 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND Railway is in- 
quiring for one combination sleeping and 
observation car and two sleeping cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THE GRAND TRUNK is reported to be 
inquiring for 10,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Lone IsLanp is inquiring for 100 
tons of steel for a bridge at Long Beach, 
N. Y. 

THe CyesapeaAKE & Ono is inquiring 


for 5,500 tons of steel for a viaduct at Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
have ordered 50,000 tons of rail from the 
Algoma Steel Company. 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered 100 
tons of steel for a bridge at Concord, Mass., 
from the Boston Bridge Works. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 2,300 
tons of structural steel for bridge work 
from the American Bridge Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 100 
tons of steel from the McClintic-Marshall 
Company for a bridge at Lansdowne, Pa. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue ILLINois CENTRAL is inquiring for 
one 10-ton electric crane for use at 
Paducah, Ky. 


THE NEw York CENTRAL has ordered a 
two spindle flue sheet and mud ring drill, 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THe Cuicaco, MirwauKee & St. Pau 
is inquiring for one 25-ton freight hand- 
ling gantry crane for use at St. Paul, Minn. 


Tue NortHern Pactric has ordered a 
No. 3a universal Pratt & Whitney die 
sinker, from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. 
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Construction 








Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—A con- 
tract for the construction of a hollow tile 
passenger station at Lombard, IIl., has been 
let to S. G. Cool, Chicago, at a cost of 
about $15,000. 


GrANp TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract 
has been let to W. E. Lennane for the con- 
struction of a grade separation structure at 
Joseph Campau avenue, Hamtramck, Mich. 
The cost of this project is estimated at 
$230,000, while improvement to track fa- 
cilities coincident with this construction are 
expected to make the total cost $340,000. 


Great NorTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of a passenger station at 
Whitefish, Mont., has been let to the T. 
B. Butler Construction Company, Seattle, 
Wash., at a cost of about $60,000. Out- 
side dimensions of the building are 36 ft. 
by 155 ft. 


Great NorTHERN.—A contract has been 
let to E. J. Dunnigan, St. Paul, Minn., for 
the construction of water treating plants at 
24 points on its lines in western North 
Dakota and eastern Montana at an esti- 
mated cost of $300,000. These water soft- 
ening plants will be constructed at Bis- 
marck, N. D., Mandan, Sims, Glen Ellen, 
Richardton, Dickinson, Belfield, Medora 
and Beach, and at Wibaux, Mont., Heck- 
man, Glendive, Conlin, Benz, Miles City, 
Joppa, Forsyth, Sanders, Custer, Pampeys, 
Pillar, Huntley, Billings and Laurel. 


Lona Istanp.—The_ grade _ crossing 
elimination program planned for various 
points on the line of this road to last 
through several years until 1931 has been 
set ahead, and, according to plans now 
being considered, about 25 crossing elimi- 
nations will take place within the coming 
year. 


New York CeEntTrAL.—A contract has 
been let to the Jobson-Gifford Company 
of New York for the reconstruction of a 
bridge at Niagara Falls, N. Y. A con- 
tract has been let to Edward J. Duffy 
Company, Inc., of Weehawken, N. J., for 
the construction of a platform, canopies 
and driveways, together with drainage, be- 
tween 140th and West 146th streets, New 
York. The Interstate Electric Construc- 
tion Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., 
has been awarded a contract for electric 
wiring and the installation of lighting sys- 
tems in the engine house and yard at Har- 
mon, N. Y. Almirall & Co., Inc., of New 
York, has been let a contract for piping 
for a generator at Glenwood, N. Y. A 
contract has been let to Wright & 
Kremers, Inc., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
for the construction of a freight house, 
canopies and platforms at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Another contract has been 
let to the Walsh Construction Company, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., for exterior piping for 
shop facilities at Harmon, N. Y. The 
National Boiler Washing Company of 
Illinois, at Chicago, Ill, has been let a 
contract for piping between the annex 
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building and engine house and the power 
house at Harmon, N. Y., and the Chip- 
pewa Plumbing Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been awarded a contract for 
piping in the power house at Buffalo. 


New York CENnrRAL.—Plans are being 
considered by this road for extending its 
four-track line from Manitou, N. Y., a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles, to Beacon, all in 
Putnam county, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
a contract to A. N. Spooner & Sons, Inc., 
of New York, for extending tail track 
trestle in the yard at Greenville, N. J. It 
has awarded contracts to the T. J. Foley 
Company of Pittsburgh for the reconstruc- 
tion of an overhead highway bridge at 
Robbinsville, N. J., to cost $25,000, and 
for the construction of an overhead high- 
way bridge to eliminate five grade crossings 
at Fernwood, Pa., to cost about $80,000. 
It has given a contract to the Automatic 
Sprinkler Corporation of America for the 
installation of a sprinkler system on Pier 
K, Jersey City, at a cost of $52,000. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—An order for a 
junior “N. W.” type electrically operated 
cinder conveyor to be installed by com- 
pany forces at Monterey, Tenn., has been 
given to the Roberts and Schaefer Com- 
pany, Chicago. This project will include 
the construction of two inspection pits. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract has been 
let to the Austin Brothers Construction 
Company, Austin, Tex., for the construc- 
tion of a steel shop building at Big Spring, 
Tex., to replace a building destroyed by 
fire. Outside dimensions of the shop will 
be 42 ft. by 146 ft. with an addition of 14 
ft. by 62 ft. 


WeEsTERN Paciric.—This company, 
through its president, H. M. Adams, has 
presented to the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission plans for the construction of 
a connection between the Western Pacific 
and the Union Pacific at Wells, Nev., 
about 6,000 ft. in length. Included in this 
project, which is expected to involve a 
total expenditure of $160,000, is the sepa- 
ration of the grades of two highways by 
the construction of subways at the point 
where the new line of the Western Pacific 
would cross the Southern Pacific. The 
crossing of the Southern Pacific would be 
effected by means of a 120-ft. overhead 
steel span. 


New Line Planned in South 
Dakota 


The South Dakota State Railway Com- 
mission, having held a hearing in relation 
to the convenience and necessity of a pro- 
posed new line of railway from Mound 
City, in Campbell county, to Leola, in 
McPherson county, South Dakota, has 
filed a transcript of the hearing with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
their recommendation that the permission 
be granted for the construction of such 
line. The promoters of the line say they 
are ready to begin active construction work 
as soon as the project is approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 








Financial 


——__—____— 











CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Debenture Re- 
demption—A meeting of holders of the 
Canadian Northern 5 per cent income 
charge debentures has been called at Mont- 
real by officers of the Canadian National 
for November 15, when it is expected ac- 
ceptance will be given to the offer of the 
latter railway for redemption of the for- 
mer’s stock. The meeting will also be 
held in London, Eng., and proxies have 
been mailed to holders of the debentures 
there. With the proxies was an outline 
of the plan of arrangement that has been 
suggested and a recommendation to the 
stockholders by the Dominion Securities 
Corporation, Ltd., and Wood Gundy & 
Company, Ltd. in faver of acceptance. 
The committee in London representing the 
stockholders has already accepted the plan 
of settlement, as well as the trustees for 
the stockholders in Great Britain, the 
British Empire Trust Company, Ltd. 
The amount of these debentures outstand- 
ing is approximately $25,000,000 and no 
interest has been paid upon them since 
1914. The debentures become payable, at 
par, in May, 1930, but, under the plan sug- 
gested, they are to be retired in May, 1928, 
at 94 per cent. When the arrangement 
arrived at between the stockholders’ com- 
mittee and the management of the railway 
has been ratified by the holders of the 
securities, the plan will await the endorse- 
ment of the Dominion Parliament. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Bonds.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume obligation as guar- 
antor in respect of $9,871,000 of first re- 
funding 3% per cent bonds of the Morris 
& Essex and to sell the bonds at not less 
than 83%. 


GERMAN STATE Rawways.—Proposal to 
Sell Securities in America.—It is reported 
that the Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, 
which is operating the German railways 
under the conditions of the Dawes plan, 
plans to issue 200,000,000 marks of 7 per 
cent preferred stock, a part of which would 
be offered in the New York market. Un- 
der the plan reported no actual stock would 
be brought to this country, but that it 
would be held in trust and trust receipts 
issued to be listed on the stock exchange. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—This 
company and the Mississippi Valley Com- 
pany have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a joint application for 
authority to abandon a line from Brook- 
haven, Miss., to Monticello, 20 miles, which 
was originally constructed to serve saw- 
mill operations which have now been 
abandoned. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT N ORTHERN.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to procure 
the authentication and delivery of $1,575,- 
000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
B, to be pledged from time to time as col- 
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lateral security for short-term notes. The 
company’s petition was for an amount of 
$2,090,000. 


LAKE Superior & IsHPEMING.—Stock Is- 
sue Approved—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved an issue of $2,- 
856,000 capital stock to be issued by this 
company as a dividend of two shares of 
common stock for each share of common 
stock now outstanding. The company is 
controlled by ownership of 75.2 per cent of 
its capital stock by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. It was a consolidation in 
1923 of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
and the Munising, Marquette & Southeast- 
ern. Since the consolidation the company 
has paid dividends of 5, 22%, 20 and 50 
per cent, respectively, in the years 1923 to 
1926. 


Louisvitte & NASHVILLE. — Acquisition 
of Line.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a certificate authorizing 
the acquisition of the railroad line owned 
by the Kentenia-Catron Corporation in 
Harlan County, Ky. The line serves coal 
operations which produced approximately 
900,000 tons of coal in 1926. The purchase 
price is $100,000, to be financed out of cur- 
rent funds. 


MINNEAPoLIS & St. Louis.—Receiver's 
Certificates.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the issue of 
$500,000 receiver’s certificates to renew or 
extend certificates of like amount maturing 
in October and November, 1927. 


New York CENTRAL.—Valuation Argu- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned the oral argument on the 
protest against its tentative valuation re- 
port for November 30 at Washington. 


PENNSYLVANIA—l aluation Arguwment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
assigned the oral argument on the protest 
against the tentative valuation reports cov- 
ering properties of the Pennsylvania system 
for November 28 and 29 before the Com- 
mission. 


SeaBoarp Air Lins—Assumption of Ob- 
ligation —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to as- 
sume obligation and liability as guarantor 
with respect to $925,000 Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company 5 per cent gold notes, 
issued to cover the purchase of a new 
steamer. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment of 
Branch—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a certificate authorizing 
the Central Pacific and the Southern Pa- 
cific, lessee, to abandon 20.587 miles of line 
near Grass Lake in Siskiyou County, Cal., 
traffic of which has been transferred to the 
new Black Butte Cut-Off and the Cascade 


line. 


Dividends Declared 


Pullman, Inc.—lInitial, $1.00, quarterly, payable 
November 15 to holders of record October 24. 

Pullman Company.—$1.50, quarterly, payable 
November 15 to holders of record October 31. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 18 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 120.30 120.39 97.68 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 96.00 96.06 91.10 
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Railway Officers 





Executive 


W. A. Rambach, freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president, with headquarters as before 
at St. Louis, Mo. This appointment 
is effective November 1. 


C. A. Birge, vice-president and general 
freight and passenger agent of the Ok- 
lahoma City-Ada-Atoka, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters, as before, at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., following the 
resignation of H. G. Thompson, traffic 
manager. 


C. B. Sudborough, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of traftic of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
on November 1, 1876, at St. Louis, Mo., 
and entered railway service in Septem- 
ber, 1897, as a register clerk in the 
freight claim department of the Van- 
dalia (now part of the Pennsylvania), 
and later served consecutively as freight 
rate quotation clerk, bill of lading clerk, 
freight solicitor and freight clerk. Mr. 
Sudborough served for a time as in- 
dustrial traffic manager of the Acme Ce- 
ment Plaster Company, and then re- 
turned to railroad service as division 
freight agent of the Vandalia. He was 
advanced to assistant general freight 
agent and later to general freight agent, 





Cc. B. Sudborough 


and when the Vandalia became a part 
of the Pennsylvania, was appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Southwestern region 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. In January, 1925, Mr. 
Sudborough was appointed assistant 
general traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, at Philadelphia, and in Au- 
gust of the same year was appointed 
general traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent ap- 








pointment as assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 


Gerrit Fort, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has resigned 
to become president of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, international travel 
organization. He will assume his new 
duties on November 1. Mr. Fort was 
born on November 12, 1865, at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and entered railway service 
in 1884 as clerk to the superintendent of 





Gerrit Fort 


the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern (now a part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific) at Cedar Rapids. He 
left that road in 1887 to become clerk 
to the auditor of the Wabash at Chicago 
under the receivership, which position 
he held for over two years. Then he 
resigned to become chief rate clerk in 
the general passenger department of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
(now New York Central) at New York. 
In September, 1891, Mr. Fort was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk in the same depart- 
ment and in January, 1897, became sec- 
retary tor the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. In September, 1900, 
he became assistant general passenger 
agent of the Union Pacific, which posi- 
tion he held until 1907, when he was 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the New York Central and three 
years later general passenger agent of 
that road for Lines East of Buffalo. A 
few months later Mr. Fort left the serv- 
ice of the New York Central to return 
to the Union Pacific as passenger traffic 
manager and in December of the same 
year took over the traffic managership 
of the Oregon Short Line. In Febru- 
ary, 1918, Mr. Fort was appointed as- 
sistant director of the division traffic in 
charge of passenger traffic of the United 
States Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington. In January, 1920, he became 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Boston & Maine, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent resig- 
nation. 
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Operating 


S. D. Canfield, general agent of the 
North & South, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters, as be- 
fore, at Salt Creek, Wyo. 


J. W. Mitchell, auditor and car ac- 
countant of the Groveton, Lufkin & 
Northern, with headquarters at Grove- 
ton, Tex., has also been appointed su- 
perintendent and general freight and 
passenger agent, succeeding R. D. Crow, 
resigned. 


P. F. McManus, general superintend- 
ent of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with 
headquarters at Joliet, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to general manager, with head- 
quarters at the same point, and the po- 
sition of general superintendent has been 
abolished. 


W. E. M. Neal, chief dispatcher on 
the Southern, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Knoxville & Augusta 
and the Knoxville & Bristol divisions 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 


Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding W. P. 
Hood, deceased. 
J. W. Lytton has been appointed 


superintendent of the Charlotte, Mon- 
roe & Columbia and the Chesterfield 
& Lancaster (parts of the Seaboard Air 
Line), with headquarters at Cheraw, 
S. C., succeeding C. Lane, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Raleigh 
& Charleston (also a part of the Sea- 
board Air Line) exclusively. 


W. H. Hillis, district engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Galesburg, Ill., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the La Crosse 
division, with headquarters at La Crosse, 
Wis., succeeding J. L. Mulroy, trans- 
ferred to the Beardstown division, with 
headquarters at Centralia, III. 


H. A. Israel, division engineer of the 
Illinois division’ of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Bush, IIl., has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Chester and 
Cairo districts of the Illinois division, 
with headquarters at Dupo, Ill. C. W. 
Exline, trainmaster on the Illinois divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Bush, IIL, will 
have jurisdiction over the East and West 
and Herrin districts of the Illinois di- 
vision. 

W. M. Neal, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 


promoted to general manager of the 
Western lines, with headquarters at 


Winnipeg, Man., effective November 1, 
succeeding Charles Murphy, who will 
retire from active duty on that date after 
44 years in the service of the C. P. R. 
H. J. Humphrey, general superintendent 
of the Algoma district, with headquar- 
ters at North Bay, Ont., will succeed 
Mr. Neal as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent at Montreal. Andrew Halkett, su- 
perintendent on the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Humphrey. 
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Traffic 


W. P. Lambert has been appointed 
general agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La., a newly created position. 


F. A. Reid, manager and dispatcher of 
the motor freight system of the Penn- 
sylvania, in the Baltimore terminal terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis, and the Jack- 
sonville & Havana, with headquarters at 
Springfield, III. 


J. B. Large, who has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was born on August 18, 1882, 
at Philadelphia, and was educated at 
the Protestant Episcopal Academy of 
Philadelphia, and attended the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania for a year. He entered 
railway service with the Pennsylvania 
as a clerk at Germantown Junction on 
October 7, 1902, and the next year was 
transferred to the rate room in the gen- 
eral office at Philadelphia. From 1906 
until 1916, Mr. Large held various posi- 
tions in the freight department and on 
October 15, 1917, was appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Lines 





J. B. Large 


East of Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa. The 
following month he was advanced to 
general freight agent, and, when the 
government returned the railroads to 
their owners in March, 1920, Mr. Large 
was appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Eastern region, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. In August, 1925, he 
was appointed assistant general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania system, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as gen- 
eral traffic manager. 


C. T. Mackenson, Jr., who has been 
appointed assistant general traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
on June 16, 1886, at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
entered railway service in 1903 in the 
freight department of the Cumberland 
Valley (part of the Pennsylvania). He 
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served subsequently as claim clerk, rate 
clerk and chief clerk. He was trans- 
ferred to the New Jersey division of the 
Pennsylvania in 1912, and two years 
later was transferred to the office of the 
general freight agent as chief rate clerk. 
Mr. Mackenson became division freight 
agent at Altoona, Pa., in 1916, and the 
next year was furloughed for military 
service. In 1919, he resumed his active 
duties at Pittsburgh. He served later 





C. T. Mackenson, Jr. 


as division freight agent at Uniontown, 
Pa., and at Pittsburgh, and was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Central region in August, 1921. 
In July, 1924, Mr. Mackenson was ad- 
vanced to general freight agent, and 
in August, 1925, was appointed freight 
trafic manager of the Eastern region, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, which 
position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment as assistant 
general traffic manager. 


O. G. Parsley and D. R. Lincoln, as- 
sistant freight traffic managers of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., have been appointed 
freight traffic managers, with the same 
headquarters, to assume the duties per- 
formed by W. A. Rambach, promoted, 
Mr. Parsley in charge of solicitations 
and Mr. Lincoln in charge of rate mat- 


ters. Eugene Mock, general freight 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
and G. H. Hamilton, general freight 


agent, with headquarters at Kansas City, 


Mo., have been appointed assistant 
freight traffic managers, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Mr. Hamilton 
will be replaced by H. L. Traber, 


general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Little Rock, Ark. H. R. Wilson, 
assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Traber at Little 
Rock. J. B. Trimble, general agent of 
the freight department at New York, 
has been appointed general eastern 
agent, with jurisdiction also over the 
Gulf Coast lines and the International- 
Great Northern, effecting a consolida- 
tion of the freight offices of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Gulf Coast Lines and 
the International-Great Northern in 
New York. Mr. Trimble will succeed 
C. E. Carlton, now general eastern 
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agent of the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International-Great Northern, who has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis. All appointments 
are effective November 1. 


J. C. Burnett, who has been promoted 
to general freight agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., first entered the service 
of that company in the summer of 1885 
at Topeka. For the next four years 
while attending high school he spent his 
summer vacations on the Santa Fe as a 
clerk, starting regular service on Septem- 
ber 1, 1889, as a stenographer in the 
office of the superintendent at Newton, 
Kan. On January 2, 1890, Mr. Burnett 
was transferred to the office of the gen- 
eral manager at Topeka, and, after sev- 
eral months at that point, he was again 
transferred to the general freight office. 
He also served for varying periods as a 
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claim and tracer clerk, as a rate clerk, 
as city freight agent and as traveling 
freight agent at Wichita, Kan., and, on 
December 9, 1894, he became traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., and Pueblo. In 1901 Mr. 
Burnett was promoted to commercial 
agent at Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
in the same year he was again promoted 
to general agent at Pueblo, where he re- 
mained until 1904 when he was appoint- 
ed division freight agent at Newton. He 
served at that point and at Topeka until 
February 1, 1910, when he was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters in the latter city. Mr. Bur- 
nett remained as assistant general freight 
agent at Topeka until his promotion to 
general freight agent on October 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


R. A. Thompson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Wichita 
Falls & Southern, with headquarters at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


G. S. Smith, assistant engineer on the 
Missouri Pacific at Coffeyville, Kan., has 
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been promoted to division engineer of 
the Illinois division, with headquarters 
at Bush, IIl. 


J. F. McDonald, office engineer of the 
New York Central, Lines East of Buf- 
falo, with headquarters at New York, 
has had his jurisdiction extended to 
cover the Lines West and the Ohio Cen- 
tral Lines. 


R. L. Sims, engineer maintenance of 
way, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been transferred to Alliance, 
Neb., succeeding A. Chinn, who has been 
transferred to Lincoln and placed in 
charge of work equipment. 


Purchases and Stores 


J. K. McCann, storekeeper on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been appointed general piece work in- 
spector, with headquarters at Chicago. 
R. H. Johnson has been appointed store- 
keeper at Alliance, Neb., succeeding J. 
W. Schwartz, who has been transferred 
to St. Joseph to succeed Mr. McCann. 


Arthur M. Gage, who has been pro- 
moted to general storekeeper of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., was born on September 
10, 1883, at Berea, Ohio. He entered 
railway service on July 17, 1902, with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now a part of the New York Central). 
From June 1, 1909, to September 1, 1909, 
he was a storekeeper on the Lake Erie, 
Alliance & Wheeling, now a part of the 
New York Central, and from September 
1, 1909, to March 1, 1910, he was a store- 
keeper on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern at Englewood, Ill. On the 
latter date he was promoted to assistant 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Elk- 
hart, Ind., which position he held until 
July 1, 1912, when he was appointed 
storekeeper on the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Lima, Ohio. 
On August 7, 1920, he was promoted to 
assistant general storekeeper of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., which position he has 
held until his recent promotion. 
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Obituary 


E. O. Grundy, who retired as general 
freight agent of the Quebec Central in 
1918, died on October 17, at Sherbrooke, 


Que. 


John DeWitt, supervisor of mail and 
express traffic of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., died at Wilmington on October 8. 


T. J. Irving, division engineer of the 
Minnesota division of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at 
Winona, Minn., died from heart trouble 
in a hospital at Rochester, Minn., on 
September 22. Mr. Irving had been 
granted leave of absence from his du- 
ties as division engineer in August. 


Thomas A. Graham, former assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Pacific, and more recently connected 
with several steamship lines, died of in- 
fluenza at Sydney, Australia, on Sep- 
tember 26. Mr. Graham was born on 
September 11, 1864, at San Francisco, 
Cal., and entered railway service when 
14 years of age as office boy and clerk 
on the North Pacific Coast (now a part 
of the Southern Pacific). In Decem- 
ber, 1881, he became a clerk in the 
general passenger office of the S. P. at 
San Francisco, later being promoted to 
chief rate clerk, where he remained until 
December, 1889, when he was again pro- 
moted to district passenger and freight 
agent at Tacoma, Wash., and Seattle. 
From 1899 to 1901, he acted as district 
freight and passenger agent at San Jose, 
Cal., and was next advanced to assistant 
general freight agent at San Francisco. 
In October, 1905, he was appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., remaining at this post until his 
promotion to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at San _ Francisco, in 
March, 1911. Mr. Graham served only 
a few months as general freight agent 
until he was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. In September, 
1921, he was appointed general manager 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and later was connected for a time with 
the Dollar Steamship Line. 





















Flomaton, Ala., on the L. & N. 
























